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Internal security without 
sacrifice of freedom 


JAMES P. WARBURG 


Given the present state of world affairs—given the existence of a 
powerful, hostile force which not only presents an external 
threat but which also resorts to internal subversion by secret con- 
spiracy—can we achieve and maintain freedom? Or must one be 
purchased at the price of the other? 

This is perhaps the most important single question of our time. 
Upon our answer to it will depend not only what sort of people 
we are, but what we mean in the world and, in the last analysis, 
whether we shall be able to develop the power of attraction re- 
quired for survival. 

Stated in somewhat different terms, the question is whether 
the free society, when confronted by the brutal challenge of to- 
talitarianism, can survive without adopting the premises of total- 
itarianism and without resorting to its weapons. Or, if you prefer, 
whether we have any choice other than to fight fire with fire. 

My own answer to this question is perfectly clear. I believe that 
fire can still best be fought with its opposite element. I believe 
that we can and I believe that we must achieve security without 
sacrificing all or any part of freedom. 

I will go further and say that I believe this is the only way in 
which we can achieve security. 

Before I plunge into the exposition of this point of view, which 
is, I know, in conflict with the prevailing trend of majority opin- 
ion, let me attempt to provide at least a rough working definition 
of the terms “security” and “freedom.” I hope I shall be able to 
do this with clarity, for, if there is any one obligation which rests 
most heavily upon a dissenter, it is to state precisely and simply 
the basis of his dissent. 

By “security” we mean several things. We mean, first of all, 
military security; that is to say, immunity from attack or, if worse 
comes to worst, the certainty of being able to repel attack and keep 
our land inviolate from an invader. This kind of security requires 
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sacrifices—sacrifices in years given by our youth to military serv- 
ice, in taxes paid by all of us to carry defense establishments, and 
in foregoing or postponing improvements within our country for 
which we cannot spare the men, materials, or money in times 
when the demands of military security are great. These burdens, 
while heavy, especially in times like these, can be more or less 
equitably distributed among the members of a free society and do 
not demand any essential sacrifice of individual freedom incon- 
sistent with the principles of a free society. 

In addition to military security, we wish also to protect our 
nation’s economic well-being, to preserve our standard of living 
and to enable our people to continue their striving toward greater 
and more wide-spread economic security. In order to do this, we 
must, eventually, find a way to end the vicious circle of the pres- 
ent arms race, in order that not only we but all the world’s peoples 
may be relieved of the ever-growing burden of armaments. We 
cannot indefinitely safeguard our prosperity and, at the same time, 
turn ourselves to an ever increasing extent into a garrison state. 
Second, it must be recognized that, if we wish to protect our ec- 
onomic security, we cannot indefinitely remain an island of pros- 
perity in a sea of human misery. Both military security and ec- 
onomic security have become indivisible. Not even the wealthiest 
and most powerful nation can long enjoy peace, unless peace 
comes to all the world’s peoples—nor prosperity, unless hunger, 
want, disease, and oppression are gradually banished from this 
earth. These are the basic long-range problems of foreign policy 
which will preoccupy our minds for many years to come. 

What we are discussing here and now is whether, in a period 
when there is no peace and when widespread human misery is 
being exploited by ruthless, power-hungry, Communist dictator- 
ships, the physical security of our nation can be maintained with- 
out damage to what we might call its inner content. What troubles 
us is whether, in a time like the present, we can maintain the 
physical independence of our nation and the physical well-being 
of its inhabitants while, at the same time, preserving the political 
principles, the moral values, and the spiritual beliefs which we 
cherish. 

My answer is that we can and must. My answer is that, unless 
we do preserve the inner content of our nation, the productive 
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wealth of its mines, factories, and farms—and even the physical 
inviolability of its frontiers—will be of little consequence. 

Now, when we speak of the inner content of our nation, we 
mean many things. We mean that we wish to live under a gov- 
ernment which is always the servant and never the master of the 
people. We mean that we wish to live in a society based upon 
the belief in man—man, the individual—man, the creature of 
God, endowed by God with the inherent right and the inherent 
ability to go on slowly perfecting himself towards God’s image. 
This is the fundamental concept of the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
which was translated into political terms by our founding fathers 
when they wrote the Declaration of Independence and the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution. 

We mean also that we wish to maintain a society in which each 
individual shall be free to seek his own betterment, provided 
only that in so doing, he shall not infringe upon the similar rights 
of other individuals. We mean that we wish all men to be free to 
worship as they please, to think, say, or write what they please, 
and to associate freely with whom they please, so long as they 
violate no laws laid down by common consent for the protection 
of society as a whole. 

These are only some of the things we mean when we speak of 
security for the inner content of our nation. There are others too 
numerous to mention. But one other I must mention here, be- 
cause it is of the essence of what we seek to preserve and cherish. 
We wish to preserve a society in which there is no knock on the 
door at night, no secret arrest, and no punishment without trial. 
We wish to preserve the right for all men to be considered inno- 
cent, unless proved guilty by fair trial; and, by fair trial, we mean 
the right to be confronted with charges, evidence, and witnesses 
against us; the right to cross-examine hostile witnesses and to in- 
troduce our own witnesses and our own evidence; the right to be 
represented by competent counsel; and the right to have our case 
heard by competent judges and, in questions of fact, by impartial 
juries. 

I think it will be clear to you that, in thus defining somewhat 
hastily the meaning of ‘‘security’’—or, rather, making a rough list 
of the things for which we seek security—we have actually come 
fairly close to defining what we mean by “freedom.” It follows 
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inescapably—or so it seems to me—that freedom and security are, 
for us at least, inseparable. Freedom cannot be preserved without 
security; and security is of little or no value unless it means se- 
curity for freedom. 

No one would think of trying to obtain physical security for our 
nation by giving up Hawaii or Alaska to a threatening aggressor 
in exchange for a promise to leave the continental United States 
at peace. It makes just as little sense to try to defend freedom by 
bartering bits of it away in order to preserve the remainder. 

I think you will all agree that we have been bartering away 
bits of freedom. Some of you may think it has been necessary to 
do so. But I doubt if any of you would deny that our anxiety to 
catch spies and Communist conspirators has, in the past five years, 
caused us to place new restrictions upon freedom of association, 
freedom of expression, and even freedom of thought. I doubt 
if any of you would deny that our fear of subversion has caused 
us to modify radically the processes by which we form judgments 
concerning the guilt or innocence of men and women suspected 
of disloyalty or treason. 

The question before us is whether this was necessary—whether 
these abridgments of freedom have actually contributed to our se- 
curity. 

My answer is an unqualified “No.” 

We must recognize that in the immediate post-war period we 
were reprehensibly careless of security, both external and internal. 
We were careless of external security because we were slow to 
wake up from our honeymon with Russia, and too long un- 
aware that the surrender of Germany and Japan had not ended 
the external threat to our security. This led us to demobilize pre- 
maturely, to pack up, go home, and relax, at a time when strength 
and vigilance were essential. No one political party can be held 
solely responsible for this. No individual can deny his or her share 
of blame, unless he or she at the time stood out against the vast 
majority who raised the cry: “Bring the boys back home!” 

In addition, since Russia had been our ally, we had come to as- 
sume a rather tolerant attitude toward Communism. We did not 
like it. But, so long as we considered Russia a friend, we tended 
to say: “Well, if that is what the Russians want for themselves, 
it’s none of our business so long as they don’t make Communism 
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an article of export.” It took us some time to realize that the Rus- 
sian ideological machine had never stopped working for the ex- 
port market. Again, only those are in a position to claim immu- 
nity from responsibility, who foresaw the truth. 

Besides being careless of security in the early post-war period, 
it so happened that we were at that time the sole possessor of a 
secret which inevitably drew spies as a magnet attracts steel filings. 
Our sole possession of the atomic bomb was a guarantee that other 
nations would seek to break the monopoly and that a hostile na- 
tion would endeavor to steal the secret. 

The combination of Russia’s unexpected hostility, of our own 
laxity, and of the premium placed upon spying by our atomic 
monopoly resulted in a dangerous amount of hostile penetration. 
Military secrets were actually stolen and subversive elements in- 
filtrated into government and into some of the labor unions which 
could affect vital production. 

When this was belatedly discovered, we became both frightened 
and angry. In our suddenly aroused fear, we sought quickly to 
take measures to tighten up our security; and, in our anger, we 
did not very carefully consider what undesirable by-products each 
measure might produce. The trouble started when Congress be- 
gan to take over the job of policing the Executive. This action 
was in part inspired by a justifiable alarm over the complacent at- 
titude of the Executive but, beyond that, it was exploited for 
partisan reasons and for personal purposes by political adventur- 
ers. The worst of it was that the Congressional investigators 
adopted many of the totalitarian techniques, disregarding the 
rules of evidence and the established procedures of law. Under the 
cloak of Congressional immunity, innocent individuals were de- 
nounced and their reputations injured beyond repair. Organiza- 
tions were denounced—many of them unjustly—as Communist 
fronts, and anyone belonging, no matter how innocently, to an 
organization so denounced became an object of suspicion. 

The Executive itself, sensitive to the criticism earned by its 
own laxity, then committed the grave error of adopting many of 
the techniques developed by the Congressional committees. Pres- 
ident Truman’s Loyalty Order of March 21, 1947, supplemented 
by modification in 1951, made the Government of the United 
States party to the perversion of the doctrines that a man shall be 
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considered innocent unless and until proved guilty. In the words 
of the eminent jurist, John Lord O'Brian: 


The Anglo-Saxon presumption of innocence is shifted and, for all 
practical purposes, the burden is placed upon the individual to prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt his loyalty and integrity. 


Commenting further upon this action of the Executive, Mr. 
O'Brian said: 


When it is remembered that the employees or applicants are being 
judged not on their actions but on their supposed ideas or mental at- 
titudes, and that the charges against them may be based on secret evi- 
dence, the extreme nature of this final [1951] action is apparent. 


The adoption of these methods and procedures by the Executive 
not only failed to restore public confidence but served to bring 
the entire Executive machinery into disrepute, to demoralize the 
public service, and to stimulate even further Congressional in- 
quisitions and private vigilantism. Thus there grew up wide- 
spread suspicion of innocent individuals by their neighbors, de- 
nunciation without evidence, respect for informers, and a climate 
of opinion in which it became more and more common that any- 
one accused, no matter how irresponsibly, of being a subversive 
was assumed to be guilty. It became a common saying that “where 
there is smoke, there must be fire.” 

Once this climate was established, the fear of being denounced 
and deprived of a livelihood on the theory of “‘reasonable doubt” 
descended like a clammy hand upon the minds of American men 
and women. Today the majority of American citizens no longer 
dare to associate, write, speak, or even think, without having an 
inner censorship warn them not to express certain opinions, not 
to read or be seen reading certain publications, and, above all, 
not to join any organization which advocates political or social 
action of any sort. The teachers in our schools and colleges are 
being intimidated, not only by Congressional hunters of “Com- 
munist thinkers,” but by self-appointed vigilante groups of private 
citizens. The presidents of privately endowed institutions of learn- 
ing are being told by wealthy alumni that certain teachers are dan- 
gerous and that certain textbooks are subversive. Clergymen are 
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hounded from their pulpits or frightened into silence if they ex- 
press views contrary to the prevailing trend of majority opinion. 

If this process is permitted to continue for long, science and 
education will be strangled, democracy will wither for want of 
free discussion of diverse opinion, and freedom will perish. And, 
along with freedom, will perish man’s eternal quest for truth; 
for, as John Stuart Mill said long ago, in “Liberty”: 


Since the general and prevailing opinion on any subject is rarely or 
never the whole truth, it is only by the collision of adverse opinions 
that the remainder of the truth has any chance of being supplied. 


When the quest for truth ends in universal conformity to what 
Mill called ‘the general and prevailing opinion,” then our civili- 
zation will have ended and the final chapter will have been writ- 
ten in the long pilgrimage of Western man. 


What is the answer to this riddle? Certainly it is not to relax our 
vigilance in time of danger. Certainly it is not to be less rigorous 
in the pursuit and apprehension of actual spies or traitors. After 
the experience of recent years, not even the most trusting can 
doubt that there are such people working in our midst. 

The answer—and it is easier to state it than to carry it out—is 
to learn how to apprehend and dispose of the guilty without harm- 
ing the innocent, without betraying the principles of a free so- 
ciety, and without casting the damp fog of fear over an entire 
people. This means at least four things: 


1. It means a most careful overhauling of the Executive machinery 
so that it will function effectively and regain the confidence of Con- 
gress and the people. 

2. It means persuading Congress to cease usurping the powers of 
the Executive and the Judiciary, returning to that interpretation of the 
Constitution which holds that the investigating powers of the Legisla- 
ture are supposed to be directed solely to the preparation of legisla- 
tion. 

3. It means persuading the individual citizen, once his confidence 
is restored, to leave the hunting down of spies and traitors where it 
belongs—in the hands of the duly constituted authorities. 

(President Eisenhower’s first message to Congress indicated his 
awareness of these three requirements. His prompt jettisoning of 
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President Truman’s loyalty boards and procedures showed that he 
meant business. It is too early to judge how effective and how just 
will be the new procedures based upon a security-risk rather than a 
loyalty standard. On the face of it, it is certainly an improvement to 
enable the Government to deny an applicant employment, or to term- 
inate employment of a public servant, without casting a stigma upon 
his loyalty.) 

4. This brings me to the last and most important of the four im- 
perative requirements. Whether the basis for denying or terminating 
Government employment be a question of doubtful loyalty or doubt- 
ful security, or just plain incompetence, a public servant is entitled to 
justice and decency, even though, as President Eisenhower rightly said, 
“public employment is not a right but a privilege.”” Under any pro- 
gram of security, the frame of reference within which both the Exec- 
utive and Legislature carry out their respective duties must be set in 
such a way that we shall attain only that maximum of security which is 
compatible with the maintenance of a free society. Otherwise we shall 
save our free society from being murdered only by causing it to com- 
mit suicide. 


This is the heart of the problem, as yet untouched. It is idle 
to deny that great difficulties stand in the way of a solution. These 
difficulties are both moral and technical. 

Bad habits are more easily acquired than shaken off. Confi- 
dence, once undermined or destroyed, is not easily re-established. 
Powers, once usurped, are not readily restored. Procedures, once 
vitiated, are not quickly brought back into conformity with prin- 
ciple. 

In addition, however, there are very real technical obstacles. 
For example: due process of law and fair trial demand that an 
accused be confronted with charges and evidence, so that, if in- 
nocent, he may refute the charges and establish his innocence; 
but a security agency often cannot; without impairing its effect- 
iveness, disclose the exact nature of its suspicions nor the source of 
its information. What is to be done about this? 

Or, to take another technical difficulty, are the security-risk 
standards set for Government employment to be the same for all 
categories of Government service—from cabinet officer down to 
cleaning woman? Or are they to vary? And are the standards and 
procedures set for Federal Government employment to bear in 
any way upon employment in state and local government? Are 
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they, for example, to have any bearing upon the employment of 
local police, or upon teachers in our public schools? 

These and other similar questions cannot be glibly answered. 
They require careful study by the most competent experts avail- 
able. Neither the issuance of “‘get tough” directives to the heads 
of the Executive departments and bureaus nor appeals to Con- 
gress to mend its ways will provide the necesary solution. What is 
required is a new and carefully thought-out frame of reference 
for the whole internal security operation. My suggestion would be 
that the President should appoint a non-partisan commission, 
composed of the most competent jurists and security experts avail- 
able, to analyze the whole problem and recommend a solution. I 
would suggest that such a commission be asked to review the basic 
relationship between freedom and security and, on the basis of 
that review, to define the proper functions of government with 
relation to security in a free society. Having done this, I would 
suggest that the commission be asked to make whatever recom- 
mendations it might see fit as to Executive functions and proced- 
ures and as to the procedures of the investigating committees of 
the Congress. I would suggest that the President, his administra- 
tive assistants, and the leaders of both parties in Congress co-op- 
erate to the fullest extent in putting such recommendations into 
effect. If it is permissible under the Constitution, I would like to 
see the United States Supreme Court co-operate in an advisory 
capacity with the President and the commission. 

As an overall guidance for this commission, I can think of no 
better words than those of one of our most distinguished jurists, 
Justice Learned B. Hand: 


Risk for risk, tor myself 1 had rather take my chance that some 
traitors will escape detection than spread abroad a spirit of general 
suspicion and distrust, which accepts rumor and gossip in place of 
undismayed and unintimidated inquiry. 


This would be my approach to the problem. Whether it could be 
adopted and whether, if adopted, it could be successful depends 
very largely upon whether we, as a people, can rapidly acquire 
a better understanding than we now possess of where the real 
danger lies. This, in turn, involves our gaining at least some in- 
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sight into the motivations which make men turn to or flirt with 
Communism. 

I am not speaking here of the possible neurotic motivations 
of individual men and women, concerning which there have been 
some recent case studies. I am speaking here of rational motiva- 
tions. 

It is not difficult to understand why the exploited, oppressed, 
and often starving masses in what we call the underdeveloped 
countries are attracted to Communism. They have nothing to lose. 
For them, even a promise, which they half-suspect to be false, 
holds out the illusion of escape from intolerable conditions. Nor 
is it difficult to understand why the underprivileged members of 
a neglected or badly treated minority in more advanced and rel- 
atively prosperous countries should be susceptible to Communist 
blandishments. But why should it now develop that a consider- 
able number of our own fellow citizens, many of them highly 
educated and relatively prosperous, have, at one time or another 
in their lives, been Communists or Communist sympathizers? 

It goes without saying that every country has its share of warped 
characters and malcontents, ready to make trouble or to join with 
other trouble-makers. It is equally clear that badly treated minor- 
ities, especially when they are not fully assimilated and are lack- 
ing in education, are susceptible to any sort of propaganda against 
an existing state of affairs which is or seems unjust. But this does 
not account for the relatively prosperous and well-educated cit- 
izen who is now a government official, or teacher, or college profes- 
sor and who, much to everyone's surprise, turns out to have been 
a former Communist. These are the people who frighten us and 
make us wonder who else may have been or may still be involved 
in a fifth column conspiracy. If we can gain insight into the mo- 
tivations of these people, we may, I think, be able to dispel some 
of the fear which now drives our free society toward self-destruc- 
tion. 

Most of these puzzling persons are now of middle-age or older. 
Most of them became Communists or Communist sympathizers 
in the decade between the Great Depression and World War I]— 
that is to say, when they were in their twenties or early thirties. 
This, in itself, provides part of the explanation. I believe it was 
Justice Holmes who once said that no man was worthy of his salt 
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who had not in his twenties been a socialist. Most of us tend, dur- 
ing our early maturity, to question the existing order, to dream 
of a better world, and to favor change. At this age our minds are 
like sponges, ready to soak up whatever new ideas present them- 
selves, without the judgment and discrimination we later acquire 
through experience. There are, however, two other major factors 
to be taken into consideration: 


1. The unemployment, the bankrupt banks, the foreclosed mort- 
gages, and the general breakdown of the Great Depression were power- 
ful arguments to support the case that the free-enterprise system had 
failed, that the criticism of the socialists had been correct, and that 
socialism would provide the answer to our troubles. Many young in- 
tellectuals suddenly began to read the Fabian papers and the writings 
of Karl Marx. Many more became socialist sympathizers without read- 
ing anything at all. Among these young people, those who were the 
more activist and impatient were dissatisfied with the gradualist ap- 
proach to socialism advocated by such moderate leaders as Norman 
Thomas. They wanted remedial action at once. The Communists ad- 
vocated socialism by revolution, and thus they attracted some of the 
young intellectuals who had lost confidence in the existing order and 
had suddenly become socialists in a hurry. I doubt whether many of 
these young intellectuals thought that they would actually bring about 
a revolution. I doubt whether many of them would have wanted Earl 
Browder in the White House or whether they realized that Stalinism 
was not socialism at all, but state capitalism—which is a horse of an 
altogether different color. Be that as it may, the breakdown of the 
Depression was one of the major reasons why the Communists gained 
recruits and sympathizers in the early thirties. 

2. After Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, those American intellectuals 
who saw and feared the rising menace of fascism began to contrast the 
complacent appeasement policy of the democracies with the belligerent 
anti-fascism of the Soviet Union and the Communist parties in other 
countries. They saw Litvinov supporting collective security at Geneva, 
while Baldwin, Chamberlain, Daladier, and Bonnet closed their eyes 
to the aggressions of the fascist dictators. If these young intellectuals 
also happened to have lost their faith in free-enterprise capitalism, 
they were quite likely to conclude that there were only two alterna 
tives for the future—fascism or Communism. Whereas fascism appeared 
as gangsterism pure and simple, Communism at least had an apparent 
base in a quasi-idealistic economic philosophy; and, whereas fascism 
practiced racial discrimination, Communism at that time preached 
tolerance and the brotherhood of man. 
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Thus, at the time when most of the people who now frighten 
us became Communists, there were three factors—their youth, the 
apparent breakdown of the capitalist order, and anti-fascism— 
which conspired to lure them into the toils of Moscow. 

My own feeling, when I contemplate these people, is almost 
one of “There, but for the grace of God, go I.” It so happens that, 
being the seventh generation in a banking family, I grew up with 
considerable respect for the capitalist system, though also with 
a keen awareness of its shortcomings and the need for preventing 
its abuse. The Marxist critique of capitalism interested me, but 
the socialist alternative seemed to me merely an escape from one 
set of evils into another. Thus, by my background, I was condi- 
tioned to seek reform rather than revolution. The Great Depres- 
sion made me a New Dealer, but not a socialist. As for the impact 
of fascism, I think I hated fascism and admired the Communist re- 
sistance to it as much as anyone, but here again I had an advantage 
not enjoyed by most of my American contemporaries. I had seen 
enough of Communist riots and brutality when visiting Germany 
in 1919 and 1920 to acquire a healthy allergy to Moscow doctrine 
and procedure. Had it not been for these accidents of birth and 
background, I might well—for all I know—have been one of those 
who, in the ‘thirties, were attracted to Communism. I cannot find 
it in my heart to condemn those who did fall into the trap. 





In my opinion, we are making a grievous mistake to place a 
stigma upon any American citizen because he joined the Com- 
munist party during the decade of the ‘thirties, provided that he 
severed his association when it became evident to him that the 
American Communist party was nothing more than the tool of a 
hostile dictatorship. A good many American Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers saw the light in 1939, at the time of the Mol- 
otov-Ribbentrop pact. Others, though shaken by the Nazi-Com- 
munist alliance, had their faith in Communism restored when 
Russia became our ally and did not come to their senses until af- 
ter the rape of Czechoslovakia, or even after the North Korean ag- 
gression. I do not think these people are necessarily any less loyal 
today than any other group of citizens. Yet, in the climate of our 
times, any such former Communist is placed in a most difficult 
dilemma. If he conceals his former Communist affiliation, he lives 
in constant fear of being discovered and thrown out of whatever 
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job he may hold. If he confesses, he will likewise be cast out, 
unless he is willing to turn informer and denounce others whose 
former Communist afhliation has remained undisclosed. This im- 
moral and, in my opinion, foolish procedure prevents the very 
thing we should be trying to bring about—namely, the voluntary 
confession of former Communists who wish to make a clean breast 
of their past and to receive absolution, without either losing their 
own jobs or causing others to be deprived of their livelihood. Were 
all or most of the former Communists able to come forward and 
tell their stories, without injury to themselves or others, we should 
learn much that we do not now know, and we should have to deal 
then with only the relatively small number of present Commu- 
nists, Soviet agents, or sympathizers. 

This latter group should, of course, be uncovered and placed 
under surveillance. Its most dangerous members will certainly not 
do us the favor of announcing their Communist affiliation, nor 
will they be discovered by amateur vigilantes or Congressional in- 
vestigations. Identifying these people, keeping them under obser- 
vation until they commit acts which warrant their apprehension, 
and preventing them from having access to sensitive areas in our 
government or in our economy is a job for the professional secur- 
ity agencies. In my judgment, those agencies amply proved their 
effectiveness in World War II. They have perhaps not fully 
learned how to do their job equally well in time of so-called peace. 
They can do this far better if they have no competition from am- 
ateur G-men. 

Let me make perfectly clear my own attitude toward present- 
day members of the American Communist party. So far as I am 
concerned, any American who, in the present circumstances, is 
willing to take Communist discipline and follow Moscow orders 
has morally forfeited his rights as an American citizen. If I were 
the head of an organization—whether business, professional, or 
educational—I would not knowingly employ such a person in any 
capacity, unless it were at the request of the duly authorized se- 
curity agencies for the purpose of keeping him under surveillance. 
On the other hand, I would refuse to pry into the political beliefs 
of any employee. I would insist that every American citizen, unless 
and until proved guilty of treason, had the unquestioned right to 
think, speak, write, and associate as he pleased, without any sort of 
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censorship and without being subjected to any fear of denuncia- 
tion by self-appointed vigilantes. I would consider that the un- 
known presence of a few concealed Communists would be less in- 
jurious both to my organization and to society as a whole than any 
attempt I might make, or cause to be made, to discover whether 
any such persons existed. I would consider the discovery of such 
persons to be the job of the security agencies of the Government, 
to be performed—as I have indicated—within a wholly new frame 
of reference compatible with the maintenance of a free society. 

The real danger, so far as internal subversion is concerned, does 
not lie where we are looking for it. The real danger is not that our 
children will be subverted by heretical teachers or unorthodox 
textbooks; it is that our children will be miseducated into robots 
by teachers intimidated into suppressing the inquiring mind. The 
real danger is not that our Government’s policies will be shaped 
to Moscow’s ends because a few Communists or Communist sym- 
pathizers have worked their way into the Department of State; it is 
that the Department of State will make terrible and costly mis- 
takes, because competent men will either leave the foreign service 
or become frightened sycophants, reporting only such facts and 
conditions abroad as they think will make acceptable reading to 
their superiors. 

The real danger, in other words—and it is, in my opinion, a 
truly terrible danger—is not what the enemy may do to us here 
on the home front, but what we are doing and may do to our- 
selves. 

Our freedom is in greater danger of self-destruction than of sub- 
version by enemy agents and sympathizers. In our anxiety to un- 
mask those whom we suspect of wishing to help the enemy, we are 
doing for the enemy precisely the work of destruction he desires 
to encompass. 

The external danger we face from a ruthless and power-hungry, 
hostile dictatorship is certainly no figment of the imagination. It 
is a clear and present danger, to be met and overcome not only by 
a political offensive backed by economic power and military force- 
in-being but also by spiritual and moral force. We have built and 
are building a mighty arsenal of freedom from which to supply 
the physical forces of freedom throughout the world. We have not 
yet built a corresponding arsenal of moral and spiritual force; nor 
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shall we succeed in building it, so long as we go on destroying 
freedom at the center, even as we gird ourselves to defend it at the 
periphery. 


Foreign policy is clearly the task of secular statesmanship, even 
though it must be firmly rooted in the soil of an alert and in- 
formed public opinion. Our basic attitude toward freedom and se- 
curity, however, must spring from spiritual as well as secular 
sources. It must be derived from belief as well as from logic. It 
must be built upon ethical as well as practical considerations. 

To the extent that it may not be presumptuous for a layman to 
speak upon this subject, I would venture two brief observations: 


1. The free society can become invincible only through the con- 
tinuous distillation of common values out of diverse belief and opin- 
ion, freely expressed and mutually respected. Teachers and religious 
leaders will, therefore, help to fortify the free society whenever they 
speak out and encourage others to speak out—to say those things which 
need to be said, even at the risk of persecution. 

2. In that part of the world which we call free, because it has not 
been engulfed by Soviet tyranny, there are many diverse and often 
conflicting currents of economic needs and political aspirations. There 
are peoples who demand change and peoples who oppose it. It is not 
easy to unite the so-called free world in defense of freedom because 
as yet so many of its inhabitants do not know the meaning of the 
word. Yet this non-Soviet world must achieve solidarity, if freedom 
anywhere is to survive and gradually to spread its blessings over the 
earth. To the extent that great teachers and religious leaders can 
transcend the political and economic cross-currents and discover com- 
mon ground in this vast, heterogeneous community, they will power- 
fully aid the cause of freedom. 


This seems to me particularly true of religious leadership. What 
stronger bond of solidarity can be forged than that of a common 
faith? What more effective example of unity through diversity 
could there be than that set by the spiritual leaders of the Orient 
and the Occident working together? Does it really matter whether 
men worship in church or chapel, in synagogue or mosque, in 
Hindu shrine or Buddhist temple? Does it really matter, so long 
as they believe in a divine purpose and in the brotherhood of 
man? And—particularly—does it matter in the face of the totali- 
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tarian challenge to all faith in God and to all belief in the dignity 
and perfectibility of man? 

I ask these questions, intending no disrespect to those who de- 
voutly believe that only their religion reveals the eternal truth. I 
ask merely whether the time has not come for all spiritual and 
moral leaders to seek out and to emphasize in their teachings that 
which is common to all religions and which unites men in brother- 
hood, rather than that which is different and separates one group 
from another. To me, as a layman, it would seem that what mat- 
ters today is not what faith, but faith itself—that it is not any one 
ethic or any one religion but all ethics and all religions which must 
be strengthened, if civilization is to survive. The totalitarian chal- 
lenge flings down the gauntlet not only to the belief of Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jew, but of Buddhist, Mohammedan, Taoist, and 
Hindu. It seems to me as true of religions as it is of nations that 
they can survive only through standing together. 

There are many tasks for secular citizenship and secular states- 
manship to perform, but there are also many urgent tasks which 
lie beyond their power. Secular citizenship cannot restore man’s 
faith in a divine purpose, nor man’s faith in his fellow-man, nor 
—in the last analysis—man’s faith in himself. It cannot reawaken 
compassion and a sense of justice applying equally to all members 
of the human race. Nor can secular leadership inspire that serene 
courage which enables a man to make the articles of his faith— 
whatever they may be—into a living code of daily behavior. These 
are things of the spirit which know no national frontiers, no con- 
flicting material interests, and no political prejudice or predilec- 
tion. Yet these are the elements which can most readily unite all 
men everywhere, forging bonds of solidarity far more powerful 
and more lasting than the ephemeral bonds of what we somewhat 
wistfully call ‘enlightened self-interest.” 

We need loyal citizenship and wise statecraft but, at best, these 
can only unite nations. Spiritual and moral leadership holds the 
power to unite the world’s peoples. 
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The role of quality in a mass culture 


DONALD SUTHERLAND 


First, let me remind myself and you that our culture, though mas- 
sive, is mixed. We have a fairly homogeneous majority no doubt 
but with it we have a good many minorities going on at the same 
time. Moreover the personnel of the majority and the minorities 
changes about considerably, and almost anyone leads a double or 
triple life as an audience: one looks at TV and at Picasso, one 
reads the daily paper and James Joyce. Still the mixed situation 
is rather simply mixed, and while there are a number of minority 
audiences besides the majority audiences, the arts now being pro- 
duced come in only three main kinds: one, majority art, two, 
minority art, and three, the vulgarization of minority art for the 
majority audience. All of these can be good or bad in their way, 
but there is a permanent limitation on the quality of a vulgariza- 
tion: it is essentially not authentic. Minority art and majority art 
can be authentic—that is to say they can both be direct expres- 
sions of a radically creating mind—but a vulgarization cannot be 
so, since it is the reinterpretation or exploitation of an expression, 
not the expression of a primary vision. Therefore the quality of 
vulgarization is confined to its excellence of formal technique, an 
excellence which is sometimes not so great in authentic art, which 
is often unsteadied by the shock of its own revelation. 

Let me dwell a while on vulgarization, since there is so much 
of it. Besides a great formal proficiency, the vulgarizer frequently 
adds something of his own. Hemingway is a good example; he is, 
to start with, a vulgarizer of Sherwood Anderson and somewhat of 
Gertrude Stein, but he has something of his own, a distinct per- 
sonality. Whether the personality is genuine or fabricated, born in 
him or an imitation of Byron, admirable or nauseating, is not so 
interesting as the fact that a vulgarizer who adds something of his 
own almost invariably contributes his personality, and it is the 
specific quality of the personality, not the quality of the work 
itself, that makes the work interesting to the majority, from the 
upper middlebrows to the middle lowbrows, because the majority 
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is less interested in art than in personalities. You can see how it is 
by looking at it in terms of news value. The artist can be news, 
but art is never news except as something the artist has done. 
Think of Grandma Moses. This interest of the majority in per- 
sonalities is a subject by itself, but just now I have two more things 
to say about vulgarizers. 

First, their technical excellence when they are good. Any 
American of whatever brow is naturally fascinated by technique, 
and I see no reason to say that one’s pleasure in it is not healthy 
and legitimate. Once I would not admit liking the painting of 
Boucher or Bouguereau, but now I make so bold as to say that 
however bad their painting is in other ways their technical virtu- 
osity is admirable, so why not admire it and enjoy it for what it 
is, so long as you do not make the mistake of thinking technique 
is the whole show. If you want to study or enjoy virtuosity for its 
own sake, and you certainly should, by all means go to the vul- 
garizers, who make a specialty of it. 

The other thing I have to say about them is that they perform 
an educational service, both for the individual and for the mass. 
If for example you start training your eye on the vulgarized cub- 
ism of Léger and Braque you may find yourself later more at 
home with the authentic cubism of Picasso and Gris, and see more 
in them. You may, but frankly I think that is a wrong way to do 
it. It sounds efficient and reasonable, but I do not think one’s life 
with the arts should be conducted efficiently and reasonably, it 
should have more danger and adventure in it than that. One 
should happen on a Picasso by accident and have to struggle with 
it unaided. I feel the same way about the education of the masses. 
It can be claimed that the vulgarizers bring culture to the masses, 
but the culture they bring is not surprising enough, because it 
suffers from a time-lag. When a primary work of art is first created 
it has power to the point of violence, which then seems gradually 
to die out of it until all that remains is a tame kind of beauty: the 
work of art has become an accomplished fact. At that stage it can 
become a property or a trophy and is often kept around to deco- 
rate a class or a nation. Now vulgarizers take the work they are go- 
ing to vulgarize when it is already an accomplished fact, or at 
least when the violence of life in it is no longer a disturbance but 
just a charm. The work at that stage is as it were docile and man- 
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ageable, and the expert vulgarized version of it is going to be es- 
sentially a very tranquil and well-behaved affair indeed. And 
since anybody can easily be in the mood for tranquility these days, 
perhaps the tranquility of vulgarized art is a good thing, why not, 
but it certainly should not crowd out or preclude more exhilarat- 
ing art. Vulgarization is a kind of sedation, and sedation is useful 
enough, but not if you have your health. Does the majority have 
its artistic health? Any artist should go ahead on the assumption 
that it does, come what may, but perhaps just now the majority 
is, in fact, a little under the weather. 

One can always be easily mistaken about the state of authentic 
majority art; at any time it looks inferior to minority art because 
it contains a higher saturation of commonplaces. Any art, no mat- 
ter how new, contains its proportion of commonplace to novelty, 
but usually there is more novelty and less commonplace in mi- 
nority art. By minority art I mean here the avant-grade, the ex- 
perimenters and real innovators and so on, not the scholarly or 
occult or crank minorities, not the Friends of the Swedish Mad- 
rigal or the Browning Society or the Neo-dadaists . . . . The avant- 
garde in the foreward sense has more novelty than majority art, 
and the novelty is a novelty of essentials. In majority art the nov- 
elty is oftener in the superficial handling, the incidents, and hardly 
any of it gets new enough to create a scandal. And this makes ma- 
jority art look relatively unexciting; it does not radically depart 
from its commonplaces. Universals or commonplaces, but if you 
call them universals you begin to feel that majority art can be 
great, or at least that dealing in commonplaces need not make a 
work inferior. Moliére dealt in them, so did Greek tragedy, so did 
Mozart, so did Raphael, most classical art is founded on common- 
places, which therefore are not in themselves degrading. The 
point is, or one point is, that such an art to be authentic and ex- 
citing requires the sort of genius who can use the commonplaces 
not as ends but as means of expression, not as his end meaning or 
justification, and once in a while that happens. Take Chaplin for 
example, or W. C. Fields, or Mae West, or the Marx Brothers: 
they all base themselves on the ancient commonplaces of the 
vaudeville stage, as Moliére and even Aristophanes did, and yet all 
of it is dominated by the vehement and irreducibly personal spirit 
of these actors and writers, in each case a unique and radically 
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novel thing. So there is, in theory, no reason why a majority art 
cannot be powerful and authentic, but in current practice some- 
thing dreary has happened, something has made majority art be 
almost entirely comic and recently not so powerful. 

Nobody should have anything against comedy and really no- 
body has, but there should be something else besides, tragedy for 
example. The trouble may well be with the majority audience, 
which works too hard. When it gets around to art it has very little 
energy left and can only want to take it easy and be restfully en- 
tertained. There is nothing wrong with entertainment, and mor- 
ally speaking the majority has every right to its entertainment and 
the kind of entertainment it wants, it has earned it. But unless 
you are tired the usual majority entertainment is just not enter- 
taining enough. By way of contrast, take Aristophanes or Moliére. 
The Athenian audience and the court at Versailles were not tired, 
they were not noticeably hard-working, so they had the energy to 
take on a total kind of comedy that could laugh at the major is- 
sues, not only social, but the major issues in human life. Chaplin, 
Fields, Mae West, and the Marx Brothers come fairly close, but 
the normal majority comedy these days does not laugh at any- 
thing very big. The main source of laughter is only the personal 
shortcomings or helplessness of the comedian himself, as with 
Bob Hope or Jack Benny. It is hardly possible now to produce a 
comedy about the absurdities of the Atom Bomb or the Kremlin 
or the Vatican, but imagine what Aristophanes or Moliére could 
have done with them, and not much over a decade ago Chaplin 
produced The Great Dictator. But without the abnormal energy 
induced in the majority by a world war, could Chaplin have done 
it? Probably not. Anyhow, comedy now is in a bad way. 

And tragedy. There has been no real tragedy written in the last 
hundred years, not to say two hundred, and I am sure this is be- 
cause of the industrial revolution and the fact that everybody is 
overworked. It takes energy to go to a tragic play. Not much to go 
to a revival of a Greek tragedy or a Shakespearean tragedy, be- 
cause it is not too real, it is old and cultural and not dangerous, 
but imagine yourself faced with a new tragedy of the intensity of 
Shakespeare or Aeschylus: it would wear you out before the end 
of the second act. So one trouble is the inadequate amount of 
energy the majority audience brings to its art, but there is a more 
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sinister trouble still. The modern drama, melodrama, or domestic 
tragedy as it is practiced in America deals entirely in people who 
are crumbs. You cannot possibly have a tragedy about a moral 
crumb, because tragedy deals in final issues, in human life full 
scale or more, and a crumb does not involve any such dimensions. 
In Death of a Salesman, or A Streetcar Named Desire, or Come 
Back Little Sheba or The Cocktail Party all the characters are 
ignoble, or helpless, or preternaturally foolish. They may rise to 
being pathetic or they bear bravely up or they fuss about their 
human dignity, but all of this is subtragic if not subhuman. The 
ordinary middle-class characters in Ibsen seem like titans com- 
pared to the triviality of characters in modern drama. 

The standard answer to this complaint of mine is that people 
are like that and serious drama shows people as they are. But I say 
that even if people were like that it would not be the business of 
art to celebrate the fact. But more to the point, I deny that people 
are like that. I might be willing to admit the proposition that 
everybody is at least a part-time crumb, but I should have to insist 
that everybody is also at least a part-time hero, and ask why the 
modern drama keeps on elaborating and generalizing the crumby 
element. Whose propaganda is this? To whose interest is it to 
make a concerted attack on human pride and make everyone out 
contemptible or if not contemptible pathetic? Who gets or accepts 
the benefits of this? The answer is almost everybody, at least every- 
body who is interested in governing or managing or exploiting or 
simply dealing with other people efficiently, either in thought or 
action. You can arrange and dispose of people much better if they 
are not important, not self-determined, not proud, not free, if in 
short they can be treated as things. This makes them not only 
manageable but expendable. We are all reasonably interested in 
making sure that if the bomb is thrown again it will be a couple 
of hundreds of thousands of things or crumbs who are wiped out 
and not so many people with heroic elements in them. Otherwise 
the human mind might not be able to stand it. When we can 
hardly endure the stage death of one hero at a time, how could we 
endure the real death of that many? So it is urgent that the human 
being in general be devalorized, and we have an age of militant in- 
significance. But I shall forego my native Protestant pleasure in 
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brooding over my sins of complicity in this, and denounce the 
major malefactors and profiteers. 

First I shall denounce the government. It used to be understood 
that government is a necessary evil, a sort of trouble-shooter, but 
now governments are so huge it is hard to keep in mind that any- 
thing so huge can be an evil, so we begin to believe it is a neces- 
sary good, so, as it is the hugest good in experience we begin to 
believe that anything good has to be governmental, and the indi- 
vidual begins to exist only by virtue of his connections with gov- 
ernment, either as voter and citizen, or, in the present mixture of 
economics and government, as producer and consumer. He exists 
by his external functions, and as these, globally considered, are 
necessarily very small, he is minute. How can he be proud, or call 
his functions his own, when their context is so thick with condi- 
tions beyond his control? His freedom is so endlessly conditioned, 
so rarefied one might say it is academic. At any rate, government 
tends to consider itself primary and encourage the governed to 
think of themselves as little people and plain men, so that period- 
ically one has to tell the government that in the perspective of any 
individual human life it is a secondary matter or less, an external 
condition like plumbing, at best a convenience. Its proper func- 
tion is to keep as many things as possible from interfering with the 
living of the individual life, and just possibly to be entertaining. 
Except for entertainment it cannot offer anything intrinsic to 
living or to art; it is entirely a matter of external and preliminary 
conditions. Everybody is at least intermittently clear on the fact 
that a government cannot lead your life for you or do your think- 
ing for you, but governments get to thinking they can, and in a 
democratic government where everybody participates or feels he 
does everybody begins to think he has to lead everybody else’s life 
and do everybody else’s thinking. This is so strange it must be nat- 
ural, that nobody wants his life led for him or his thinking done 
for him, but nearly everybody feels that everybody else should 
have their lives led and their thinking done from outside them. 
We think as government thinks, that everybody but ourself should 
be governed and governable, that everything they do is our busi- 
ness, indeed that everything that exists is responsible to us. We 
may be proud and free ourselves but we cannot believe in the 
pride and freedom of other people. They must not be beyond 
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us; if good they must be pathetic, if bad, crumbs. Thus they can 
be dealt with economically, with minimum expense of time and 
spirit. 

An example of this was the movie High Noon. The hero, op- 
erating as a government official, in the name of law and order, is 
proud enough, but everybody else in the cast has to be a crumb, 
with one curious exception, a Mexican woman. Perhaps the villain 
was not a crumb, but it was stated he was crazy, meaning he would 
stop at nothing, and this might make him less crumby but in ef- 
fect it only makes him a dehumanized menace, a very dangerous 
thing. Anyhow, by and large, if a proud man exists in a modern 
work he has to represent the government or some such institution 
or cause and everybody else in the piece has to be a crumb. An- 
other oddity is that the hero is bound to survive. In traditional 
tragedy the hero has either to die or reach such a condition that 
he would be better off dead, but now he has to survive. In Death 
of a Salesman the hero dies but he is not a hero, he is a crumb; in 
The Cocktail Party the heroine dies but she is rot a heroine, she 
is a simple, subvariety of living-room hysteric whose entire impres- 
siveness on the stage is in her English accent; but in High Noon 
you do have a hero who might have been a tragic hero but is not, 
since he does not get killed when he obviously should. Why did 
Mr. Cooper not get killed? Not, I think, because virtue has to be 
rewarded, and in this case it is rewarded by being packed off to 
a honeymoon with the least abundant blonde I ever saw on the 
silver screen; I think Gary Cooper survives because he represents 
individual virtue, and the naive general feeling is that this thing 
cannot be mortal, especially not if it serves a nearly deathless and 
supernatural thing like government. 

It used to be said that all men are mortal and I think it is 
true: all humans are mortal and if not mortal not human; but 
now the temptation is to make the individual exist by being in- 
human and deathless, by being a form of government instead of a 
man. When you come to recognize you are mortal and human you 
also recognize that government and all other immortal things are 
alien to you and ultimately of no great use; you try to mind your 
own business, which is your life, and brief, and of slight impor- 
tance objectively. You haven't the time for much governing or 
being governed. People used to talk about the brevity of human 
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life, but not now, because life is less human than governmental, 
and the life of a government is very long. One good thing about 
monarchy was that the king was mortal and being a government 
was no solution to the problem of mortality. Today the French 
like the life of a government to be even briefer than a human life, 
so nobody is tempted seriously to be a government. Here, even 
the Republicans knew the government had gone on too long; and 
now what really bothers them, I think, is the conviction that they 
too are temporary. 

But to come back to Gary Cooper. As I said, he survives and 
goes off on a honeymoon; he ceases to be a hero and becomes just 
a guy, repossessed by the average, domestic, governable life. Even 
during his heroisms he says he is afraid, which is getting to be 
obligatory with heroes these days, to satisfy the thesis that every- 
one is basically afraid, and courage consists in panic withstood. 
This is absurd. Perhaps everyone has been afraid of something 
at some time or other, but this is a generalization of that to the 
effect that man is essentially cowardly. I regret to say that the Ex- 
istentialists have done much to spread this doctrine, meaning 
something else by it, but the net result is to make man more con- 
temptible and more abjcctly governable. 

The opposite prejudice to this came in another movie, Los 
Olvidados, a Mexican movie directed by a Spaniard, Luis Bunuel. 
It is about juvenile delinquents in Mexico City. The external ac- 
tion and the locale are of an unmitigated squalor, but the core 
of human pride in each of the characters is so intense it sets the 
moral action directly and solidly on the tragic level. The young 
hero, instead of growing up to be a good boy and a useful citizen, 
gets stabbed to death avenging his honor, and the young villain— 
who is in his right mind—is handsomely shot to death by the cops. 
In courtesy to the Mexican government there is presented a rea- 
sonably attractive reform school, but it doesn’t really interfere 
with anything; the tragic drama is played out among individuals, 
who are not crumbs themselves or to each other. They are full- 
scale human beings, though socially and governmentally they 
scarcely count. Their pride is previous to situations and institu- 
tions, but brave, mortal, and human. It is independent of any 
possible dignities from the outside. This absolute and a priori 
individual pride is so naturally Spanish that even the Mexican 
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woman in High Noon is full of it, but curiously enough the Span- 
ish are capable of the most abominable forms of government. The 
Inquisition was Spanish and Franco is Spanish, so it is to be ob- 
served that there is a danger: when individual pride begins to sus- 
tain itself on government or religion it can bring on extremely 
vicious forms of tyranny and slavery. 

Which brings me to the second institution I wish to denounce 
as an offender against human pride, the Church. I do not say with 
Nietzsche that Christianity is a slave-morality, but I do say it ac- 
commodates itself to the slave mentality. Christianity is a useful if 
ambiguous ally just now against the Communist enslavement, but 
nobody can be deceived about the ultimate view the Church takes 
about pride and freedom and its quarrel with Communism is 
largely a dispute over whether the mind of man is state property 
or church property. True, much Christian doctrine remains a 
dead letter on its books, as for example the giving away of all one 
has to the poor, and frequently enough the doctrines which in- 
terfere with pride fall into the background, but now there is a 
great publicizing of original sin, people come out in all solemnity 
saying original sin is the goods after all, and this passes for pro- 
found and contemporary thought. At other times the love of God, 
or the Redemption or Brotherhood occupies the foreground of 
Christian thought or feeling and does not debase, but the feeling 
or doctrine that all men are naturally bad and damned, miserable 
sinners, fallen creatures, and so on, is now coming into the fore- 
ground and contributes to the general encrumbment of human 
beings. Pride, you recall, is a sin; it caused the fall of Lucifer, who 
refused to be a slave. I need not elaborate on all this, but there is 
frequently in Christianity a passion both for enslavement and for 
being a slave, as the Dominicans call themselves the dogs of the 
Lord, and as in the locution Lord we repeat the form of address 
from slave to master; and there is the kneeling in prayer and so 
on. Surely most Christians do not feel positively slavish about it 
but if and when they do get to feeling themselves slaves the forms 
for expressing and perpetuating slavishness are ready for them 
in the Church. I have no personal interest in religion one way or 
another, but the Church is all over the place these days, and I 
think not up to much good in the matter of human pride. It is 
for the moment a fellow-traveler of the liberal cause, but not to 
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be trusted until the doctrine of original sin recedes into the back- 
ground, and humility is a vice and pride a virtue on the books. 

In the meantime the President of the United States has been 
baptized, and I cannot say the government is not fulfilling its func- 
tion of being entertaining. 

Next I wish to denounce Science. Science allows man is re- 
markable because, while so minute and insignificant a _phe- 
nomenon compared with the universe at large, he has contrived to 
find out quite a lot about the universe and even control some of 
it; in short man might be proud, in so far as he is scientific, that is, 
objective. But man as man, humanistically considered, is, if not es- 
sentially, still very largely, a subjectivity. So a scientific or objec- 
tive man is a man who likes to pretend that as a man he is not 
there, and is irritated to find that after all he is. He would prefer to 
see phenomena as phenomena are to themselves, not as man sees 
them, so he would rather be a phenomenon than a man. He is doc- 
ile about phenomena, but, assuming their point of view, he can be 
very short with man as a subjectivity. One reason the artist gets 
along better with the Church than with Science is that the Church 
is not docile about phenomena but high-handed, except for mir- 
acles, which are precisely unscientific. The artist uses phenomena 
for the creation of something else in subjective terms, and he parts 
company with the Church because in the end the Church 
turns life inside out, making the subjectivity objective to God, 
while the artist believes in turning the outside in. Be that as it 
may, when Science transcends existing phenomena and makes 
something new, what is created is a new objective phenomenon, an 
instrument or a convenience, not a subjective thing. Science im- 
proves or complicates the material conditions of life, but as things 
are, life tends to spend itself on the acquisition of its conditions 
and never really to begin itself. 

This is vulgarly known as being practical. Of course if the con- 
ditions are unlivable one has to spend some time improving them, 
but now, even when the conditions are quite livable, we usually 
suspend the subjective life indefinitely and devote ourselves to 
acquiring endlessly fancier conditions. As if this cult of practical- 
ity were not enough to enslave the individual subjectivity to ob- 
jective ends and situations, we reinforce it with the cults of Ad- 
justment, of Responsibility, of Efficiency, and, lately, of Matur- 
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ity. All of which mean Renounce and Settle for Less and are not, 
shall I say, on the tragic level. 

But nobody feels himself intimately to be practical and the rest, 
because to be that to perfection you have to be a utensil or a mem- 
ber of something, and there is a residual subjectivity in everybody 
which is not useful and not a part of anything outside itself. This 
useless and excess subjectivity is usually considered a bad thing 
and it is a romantic luxury. You hear how terrible that sounds: 
“romantic luxury’—how unlike “practical necessity,” which is 
music to our ears. But man is not a practical necessity, he is a ro- 
mantic luxury, and I say more power to his romanticism and his 
luxuriousness. Government is, yes, a practical necessity, but the 
individual is a romantic luxury and he should be and he should 
be proud of it. But is he proud of it? 

Oddly enough, the majority arts suggest he nearly is. Majority 
art is persistently and incurably romantic, and though it is usually 
said that this is a bad thing I think it is not only a good thing but 
the best thing about majority art. The only trouble is it is not ro- 
mantic enough. It has to dilute and limit its romanticism because 
there are so many unromantic institutions breathing down its 
back, and also because it is extremely nervous about solitude. Now 
solitude is one of the foundations of romanticism, because it as- 
serts the existence of the individual subjectivity as an independent 
thing, but in America it is called loneliness or lonesomeness and 
sounds like a pathetic or sad affair, not at all a basis of pride. But 
I think that this loneliness, of which there is so much and which is 
traditionally the great American state of mind, may develop into 
a sense of solitude and on that basis we may yet be a proud people, 
which we are within an ace of being, if it were not for our vanity 
over things which are not ourselves. You see that in High Noon 
we come quite close; it is still loneliness and Mr. Cooper is alone 
because he is deserted, which makes an adventitious and not an es- 
sential solitude; still it was almost a beautiful and tragic and lux- 
urious and romantic solitude. 

We have been called a lonely crowd. I think we are that, but I 
also think we are moving, underneath the governmental and of- 
ficial events and versions of us, toward being a republic of solitar- 
ies, that is, individually solitary but thinking of others not as a 
crowd but as solitaries and individuals as well; we will so to say 
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be alone with each other, without the interference or supervision 
of institutions and objectivities. This would be or will be roman- 
ticism, and so long as it stays out of government and does not make 
us a variety of fascism, why be frightened or naive about it? In any 
case the arts are going romantic, minority and majority alike. Of 
this I am quite sure and that it will happen very soon. As a teacher 
ot Classics I say so. 

The great and dubious battle being fought out in majority art 
over the terms of human existence is very exciting, but alas the 
excitement is moral more than artistic, and the mass media are 
discouraging to an artist who! means business and wants to live 
completely in his art now. First because there are so many prac- 
tical conditions to be met before you get around to the life of the 
art, and then because nothing you do in the mass media really lasts. 
Anything written for the newspapers and magazines is read once 
and not again, and very hastily the once. Then it passes into the 
limbo of the back issue. This situation is not all to the bad but 
the good it is to is limited. You have really to settle for moral 
good. If you write for social ends for example, the perishability 
of your writing does not discourage you to the point of stopping 
you, because what you write does not perish and mean- 
while you are acting normally. Any journalist must feel that way. 
And the artist in the journalist can be stimulated by having to 
assert his mortal creativity in the face of destruction. But the great- 
est attraction of the mass media is the possibility of sharing a wide 
and deep range of contemporary experience with a live audi- 
ence. The live mass audience should be more exciting than poster- 
ity or the minority audiences, and it would be if it were living full 
scale and full force, as did the audiences of Homer and Shake- 
speare, Aeschylus and even Virgil. But whether by the will of the 
mass or the conventions of the mass media one cannot now express 
in those media or to that audience anything that is not small, safe, 
narrow, and weak. One cannot deal in the large raw unsanitary 
issues, as the greatest art simply has to. So just now the mass media 
are discouraging to a serious artist, but they may be losing their 
command of the attention of the mass audience. They seem always 
to be in a crisis about it, and this may mean that the majority is 
beginning to feel that life is not so slight and easy a thing as they 
say, but bigger stuff than the official versions can afford to admit. 
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It may be that the audience will force greater scope and intensity 
on the mass media; in fits of cheerfulness I think so. One symptom 
of this is the sudden popularity of opera. This is not an unmixed 
blessing, since it was after all the two most operatic countries in 
Europe which composed the fascist axis and made megalomania 
a way of life. But unless it goes too far and gets into government, 
the current impulse toward greater scale and intensity and sub- 
jectivity which the vogue for opera indicates is a promising one, I 
think, and may bring on a golden age, why not? Why be mature 
all of a sudden and settle for less? As Socrates said about death, be 
of good hope about the mass media. 

But in the meantime art, unlike government, religion, and 
science, does not live on credit, it has to fulfill itself and pay off 
at once, so that art of the highest intensity and fullest quality is 
still minority art. The final mission of art is to prepare miracles, 
dreams, and luxuries for the native solitude of the human soul 
on its return from things, in or out of the company of other soli- 
tary and unofficial human souls, and minority art does now ac- 
tually fulfill that mission. I think minority art is struggling to do 
so, and if after all it does succeed, art should be glorious beyond 
belief and as never before. One cannot wait for this to happen, 
but one had as well hope for it, not very unreasonably. 


BAUDELAIRE 
By LILLIAN RUDOLPH 


Baudelaire in an extreme 
Even painted his head green 
His poetry of evil flowers 
Does not stem from 
children’s hours. 
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Three poems 


RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


PERSPECTIVE 


Longer than this life, I want to remember 

The sun revolved on my wall by a fan, 

And light flowing back over the city at sundown 

When a manmade chimney grows swiftly taller than the sun. 
I want to remember bright, near leaves 

Filagreed on a far sky; 

And a receding sail like a folded butterfly 

Poised on a green stem circled in my finger. 


I want not to forget pain 

For people destroying themselves, in destroying 
One another; 

Nor to forget compassion for pain 

At the never-any-more answer 

To the statement: “I love you. I keep on 
Loving you.” 


After sorrowful tunnels, birds singing before dawn; 
After winter, fountains flowering; 

From hidden rivers, love artesian; 

Out of gray dirt, gold jonquils: 

Longer than this life, I want to remember. 
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EARTH, TELLING US 


This day of sun is earth 
Less than two miles above the sea; 
Yet infant memory blinks home to the valley. 


The sun-fringed flicker of Whose eyes 

Overbends earth’s puckered face? 

Whose no-evading scrutiny sends the mind 
Scuttling for angular answers of setback towers, 
Wanting the known grasp on erector toys? 


This other day of fog is earth 
Submerged in measureless groping. 
Glimpsing the snow-far peaks 

Proves little of the hidden happy valleys. 


This is earth telling us 

That eyes are not all. 

The ear asks in Whose language 

Is that brittle whisper of leaves? 

Lungs inquire of the balsam breath 
Whose sweet smell is it dizzying the head? 


This is earth, magnetic. 

Feet going up half miss a hold 

But roots that anchor a foolhardy pine 
Grip the curved fingers. 

Electric fright sparkling the blood 

Is swiftened by what half-divined Formula? 


That the cord is not severed, 

This is earth telling us: 

That mind groping over it 

Has not found out all the contours. 
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MESA MOON 


The hour past midnight and yet there was no night 
There, where above the full circle of the plain 
The full circle of the moon, unworldly bright, 
Was balanced finely with an unrealized day. 

Nor could we feel the fluorescence not daywhite, 


Nor could we discern the incandescent stain 
As less than flowed from under the eastern rim 
Nor call it a reflection, nor could we say 

This moon was a setting planet on the wane 
While never its flaring magic had grown dim. 


The ethereal shadow did not go away. 

That which was phantom was but absorbed from sight 
In gradual substance of the full shining ray. 

That was a night there wherein there was no night. 
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Biophysics and modern medicine 


THEODORE T. PUCK 


Biophysics as a separate discipline within the bio-medical sciences 
is a new development on the academic scene. The definition of 
biophysics and the role which it is expected to assume is therefore 
still in a fluid state. The programs adopted by departments of bio- 
physics in the various universities and medical centers which have 
embarked on this experiment show great divergence in their aims 
and organization, and this situation is a healthy one. The work- 
ing definition of biophysics which we have set for ourselves at the 
University of Colorado consists of an attempt to explain biological 
phenomena in terms of ultimate particles of physics; i.e., mole- 
cules, atoms, electrons, nucleii, and energy quanta. According to 
this ambitious conception, biophysics, far from being a new field, 
is a very old approach to biology. The most characteristic feature 
of its present-day manifestation is the wealth of physical tools 
both experimental and conceptual—which are now available for 
such application. Concomitantly, extensive training in the physi- 
cal sciences is required in order to use these tools effectively.’ 
The work of Helmholz furnishes one of the earliest and best 
examples of the biophysical approach. His training as a physician 
aroused in him an intense curiosity about the physical mechan- 
isms underlying physiological processes, so much of which the 
medicine of his day was forced to accept on an empirical basis. His 
studies in physical and physiological optics enabled him to formu- 
late an integrated picture of the mechanism of vision. He showed 
that electromagnetic radiations are focused into an image on the 
retina by an optical system which can accommodate both for near 
and far objects, and for brilliant or weak illumination intensities; 
the photochemical receptors on which this image is projected are 
able to discriminate with marvelous sensitivity between the 
minute differences of wave-length which give rise to the sensation 
of color; and the superposition within the central nervous system 
of the slightly different images perceived by each eye makes pos- 
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sible the evaluation of distance between the object and the ob- 
server. The opthalmoscope which he invented in connection with 
these studies is still one of the most useful instruments of the 
clinician. 

By present-day standards, the physics of Helmholz’ time was 
fragmentary. In order to study muscle contraction, nerve conduc- 
tion, and energy utilization, he was forced to make detours into 
the basic fields of physics, where he carried on fundamental in- 
vestigations in electricity, thermodynamics, and chemical reac- 
tivity; the results of these studies he applied with great success to 
the analysis of biological behavior. 

In the period immediately following Helmholz’ remarkable 
achievements, application of physical concepts and techniques to 
problems of biology and medicine continued, but progress was 
not as spectacular as might perhaps have been expected. For one 
thing, new perplexities arose in physics itself, which resulted 
eventually in the undermining of the entire classical structure 
of this science. For another, biological investigation began to re- 
veal a much greater complexity of living structures and processes 
than may have been appreciated earlier. Nevertheless, this period 
did see the establishment and remarkably fruitful development of 
roentgenology, which in a very short time has become one of the 
most important fields of modern medicine. It also produced a 
steady advance in the application of physical instrumentation and 
analytical techniques in many biological fields. 

Within the last several years, interest in biophysics has become 
sharply intensified. While a large part of this expanded activity 
is due to the sudden availability of diverse sources of high energy 
radiation, much of it is also a result of the specific nature of recent 
developments in both biology and physics. These have led stu- 
dents of the two fields to believe that an especially propitious time 
for cross-fertilization has arrived. 

The advances in biology of the last fifty years have produced 
accurate descriptions on the macroscopic and microscopic scales 
of many biological processes. These studies have revealed, how- 
ever, that great regions of vital phenomena remain to be explored 
at the ultra-microscopic level before satisfactory understanding 
may be attained. Thus, although tremendous knowledge has ac- 
cumulated of the anatomy and physiology of digestion, circula- 
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tion, respiration, excretion, etc., many indications are at hand 
pointing to the importance to these functions of events involving 
tremendously smaller quantities of matter than the cell itself. The 
chemical transformations carried on within cells are characterized 
by their high specificity, by the minimal amount of side-products 
which they elaborate, by their very rapid velocities, and by the 
ability of many of these transformations to be profoundly in- 
fluenced by extremely small concentrations of certain reactants. 
Evidence has gradually accumulated indicating that many cellular 
metabolic activities depend on quantities of matter so small as to 
be remotely beyond the range of ordinary chemical techniques. 
For example, the ability of bacterial cells to reproduce has been 
shown to depend on the presence of certain vitamins including 
thiamine, riboflavin, biotin, folic acid, nicotinic acid, pyridoxin, 
and pantothenic acid, in concentrations ranging from 1 to 500 
molecules per cell.? The lethal dose of botulinum toxin for mice 
is 3 x 10-l! grams.’ A single virus particle, weighing less than 
10-16 grams can invade a susceptible host cell and initiate a series 
of highly specific and complex reactions ultimately leading to dis- 
solution of the host and the formation of hundreds of new virus 
particles, each of which can again start the same process in a new 
host cell.* The hereditary characters of all organisms are contained 
within single structures called genes which behave like molecules, 
with a volume of about 10—" cubic ceniimeters. These ultra-mi- 
nute structures regulate the enzymic behavior of developing cells, 
and determine all the inherited potentialities of any organism. 
The work of Hecht, et al, has shown that the eye can respond to 
one or very few quanta of visible light, the smallest possible unit 
of electromagnetic energy. Finally, the absorption of a single 
quantum of radiant energy within a single atomic grouping can 
initiate processes leading to death of a cell, or to profound alter- 
ation of the biochemical and physiological characteristics of the 
cell and all its descendants. 

Recognition of this most important influence on biological 
phenomena of ultra-microscopic quantities of matter made clear 
that the further study of such mechanisms was practically impos- 
sible by conventional methods. The limits of sensitivity of ordi- 
nary chemical analysis lie within the range of 10-4 to 10-6 grams 
for most materials, a quantity representing roughly 1012 to 1016 
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molecules, depending on the molecular weight. Quantities of mat- 
ter as small as several hundred thousand molecules remain outside 
the limits of classical chemistry; these methods then offer almost 
no hope of unraveling complicated mechanisms in which such 
small quantities of material are important. Moreover, the ordinary 
principles of physics and chemistry, such as the law of mass action, 
are statistical laws whose validity requires the presence of tremen- 
dously large numbers of reacting units. These laws, extremely use- 
ful in test tube reactions where large number of molecules are in- 
volved, cease to be valid for chemical reactions on the ultra-micro- 
scopic scale which occurs in cells. Therefore, during the last half 
century biologists gradually developed the conviction that new 
experimental tools and theoretical concepts were necessary in 
order to trace the course of the highly complex molecular trans- 
formations which underlie the larger manifestations of cells, tis- 
sues, and organs in health and disease. 

At the same time that awareness was growing of the importance 
to biology of events taking place on the smallest possible scale 
of matter, physics had been developing both experimentally and 
conceptually toward a greater understanding of such events. The 
upheavals which revolutionized physics in the last several decades 
eventually produced a clear understanding of the atomic struc- 
ture of matter and of the nature of the forces which control chem- 
ical reactivity. Very briefly, some of these results may be sum- 
marized as follows: All matter is constituted of atoms which are ar- 
ranged in definite configurations in space to form molecules. An 
atom consists of a small but massive, positively charged nucleus, 
around which are distributed very light, negatively charged elec- 
trons. These electrons execute highly complex movements which 
can only be described as a statistical distribution of charge in the 
space about the nucleus. The diameter of atoms is about 10-8 
centimeters, while that of the nucleus is about 10—!3 centimeters. 
The total number of negative charges carried by the electrons of 
any atom is exactly equal to the positive charge of the central nu- 
cleus, so that the atom as a whole is neutral. Atoms can unite with 
each other to form bonds of definite strength and geometrical ar- 
rangements. 

All ordinary physical and chemical behavior is determined by 
these bonds which form or fail to form between atoms. The elec- 
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trons within any atom are arranged within “shells,” and in most 
of the atoms important for biology only the electrons of the out- 
most shell are free to enter into exchanges of energy with other 
electronic systems and so form chemical bonds. Therefore, the 
chemical properties of any atom reside in the configuration of its 
outermost electronic shell. Atoms can gain or lose energy, but 
only in fixed and definite amounts. The theoretical formulations 
of modern quantum mechanics have been able to describe with 
beautiful precision: the behavior patterns of nucleii, electrons, 
atoms, and molecules, both as isolated units, and when combined 
into aggregates of varying complexity. 

The advances in understanding of the behavior of electrons, 
atoms, and molecules were important in themselves in clarifying 
how at least certain biological events can occur. Thus, for ex- 
ample, plausible theories about the structures of proteins have 
emerged. However, the knowledge gained concerning the funda- 
mental nature of the primitive constituents of matter has also 
stimulated tremendous advance in instrumentation and _ tech- 
niques for exploring the ultra-microscopic anatomy of matter in 
biological materials. 

One of the most useful of such techniques is the electron micro- 
scope, which is able to achieve resolution surpassing any other 
method of magnification, through the use of an electron beam 
whose effective wave-length is much smaller than any feasible 
electromagnetic radiation. This instrument has already revealed 
the existence of ultra-micro biological structure not before sus- 
pected. The characteristic patterns into which collagen fibers ar- 
range themselves are now well known.’ The electron microscope 
has also permitted direct visualization of many viruses from both 
plant and animal kingdoms. Intense effort is now being made to 
identify single genes with this instrument. The electron micro- 
scope extends the range of the anatomist by permitting direct 
visualization of a whole new world of ultra-micro cellular struc- 
tures. There is little doubt that medicine will ultimately reap re- 
wards from such studies comparable to those contributed by op- 
tical microscopy. 

One can multiply examples of fairly complex physical instru- 
ments which are opening new biological fields of research or clin- 
ical application. Analysis of the extremely small electrical cur- 
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rents which accompany nerve and muscle action have become 
a commonplace procedure, and the clinician now depends on 
electrocardiography, electroencephalography and_ electromyog- 
raphy as familiar diagnostic aids. The Tiselius electrophoresis 
apparatus which traces the migration of complex molecules in an 
electric field permits separation and identification of the com- 
ponents of complex biological fluids, and has found particular 
clinical use in the analysis of blood serum proteins. The use of 
ultrasonic vibrations to rupture cell membranes, of ultraviolet and 
infrared spectroscopy to identify biologically important molecules, 
and of the ultracentrifuge for the isolation and characterization of 
proteins is enlarging the scope of the biological investigator, and 
clinical medicine will soon enjoy the fruits of these advances. 

One of the most dramatic of these new tools, and perhaps the 
one which offers in itself the greatest single promise to biology in 
general and medicine in particular, is the use of isotopes—both 
stable and radioactive. These actually provide the opportunity to 
trace accurately the course of metabolic events even for reactions 
of great complexity and where only small numbers of molecules 
are involved. It would seem to be the specific answer to the prob- 
lem which confronts the student of present-day biology. 

Although radioisotopes had been produced artificially and used 
in biology for twenty years or more, not until the wartime develop- 
ment of the uranium nuclear reactor (atomic pile) was it possible 
to produce these substances cheaply and in sufficient quantity for 
their full potentialities to be realized. Now that it is possible to 
obtain isotopes of almost every element, tremendously promis- 
ing new approaches are opening to problems in almost every field 
of living behavior. 

We have seen that the chemical properties of any atom are 
determined solely by the number of its outer electrons, which is 
equal to the positive charge on the nucleus. All of the profound 
differences in biological behavior between an atom of carbon and 
one of nitrogen, for example, are due to the fact that the carbon 
nucleus has a charge of 6+ while that of nitrogen is 7+. The dif- 
ference in nuclear mass does not appreciably affect the chemical 
properties of the resulting atom, so that two atoms with the same 
nuclear charge but different masses will exhibit exactly the same 
chemical behavior. Such atoms are called isotopes. Isotopes are very 
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common in nature—chlorine, for example, has an atomic weight 
of 35.46 rather than an almost exactly integral number simply 
because ordinary chlorine is a mixture of atoms of atomic weight 
35 and 37. Similarly, ordinary atmospheric oxygen contains a mix- 
ture of atoms of nuclear masses equal to 16 and 18. The separation 
of such a mixture is extremely difficult, because the nuclear 
charges and hence the chemical properties of both components 
are the same. 

These isotopes are stable, and while they have value as tracers in 
biological systems, their usefulness is for the present, at least, some- 
what less than that of the group known as the radioactive isotopes. 
It turns out that while an atomic nucleus may have several dif- 
ferent masses, not all of those configurations are stable. The un- 
stable ones ultimately will rearrange their component parts, and 
in so doing, emit an enormous amount of energy in the form of ra- 
diation. The exact nature of such radiations is characteristic for 
each atomic species, differing in its electric charge, mass, pene- 
trating power, half-life, and the nature of its interactions with 
matter. The energies of such radiations are millions of times 
greater than those associated with ordinary chemical reactions. It 
is this radiation which makes these substances so versatile. By 
means of the various measuring instruments, such as the Geiger- 
Muller counter, the proportional counter, the electroscope, and 
scintillation counters, all of which have now become quite fa- 
miliar, these radiations can be measured from exceedingly small 
amounts of radioisotopes. 

The uranium pile makes it possible to prepare radioactive iso- 
topes of many atoms. For example, the bombardment of ordinary 
sodium atoms with neutrons results in capture of an extra neutron 
by its nucleus. The positive charge of the nucleus is uncharged; 
hence the atom still possesses all the properties of sodium. This 
configuration is unstable, however, and every fourteen hours, half 
of all the Na™ (the radioactive isotope of sodium) atoms will have 
disintegrated, liberating radiant energy of a magnitude a million 
times greater than the energy normally associated with any of the 
ordinary transformations of sodium atoms. These atoms, identical 
with their ordinary counterparts except for this high energy radi- 
ation, have two particular kinds of uses in biology and medicine. 
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By virtue of high energies which they are constantly emitting and 

‘which can easily be detected by appropriate instruments, it is 
possible to trace chemical transformations involving these atoms, 
even in extremely small concentrations. These atoms, either in 
the free state or after incorporation into complex molecules, may 
be added to biological systems. By means of the radiation of the 
labeled atoms, it is possible to follow the biological metamor- 
phosis of these molecules, both in healthy and diseased systems. 
Here, then, is the long-sought-for tool for ultra-micro exploration 
of the chemical behavior of living systems. 

Within the very short time that isotopes have become generally 
available, there has already grown up a tremendous list of such 
tracer applications in general biology and in clinical medicine. 
A serious beginning has been made to chart the chemical train of 
events in the cells of different tissues, under conditions of nor- 
malcy and in various states of disease. A detailed understanding of 
this cellular chemistry should eventually make possible a host of 
new diagnostic and chemotherapeutic approaches to problems of 
medicine. 

From the very outset, radioactive tracing became a most useful 
diagnostic adjunct for the clinician. Radiosodium (Na) makes 
possible rapid and simple determinations of the circulatory flow 
to the extremities and of the circulation time between any two 
parts of the body. Radioiodine has become extremely useful for 
study of thyroid function in health and disease. Incorporated in 
the dye iodofluorescein, it enables the surgeon to localize brain 
tumors. When incorporated in plasma protein, it affords a simple 
method for measuring extracellular blood volume. P*” (radiophos- 
phorus) is rapidly concentrated in all actively growing cells, and 
so can be used to diagnose superficial tumors. Red blood cells 
readily take up P®, and the resulting tagged cells make possible 
study of the dynamics of destruction of crythrocytes under various 
clinical conditions. Radioactive iron can be used to study iron 
metabolism and is of value as an agent for differential diagnosis 
in anemia. These and other applications of tracer doses of radio- 
isotopes are hardly more than a primitive beginning of their ap- 
plication to clinical diagnostic problems. The ultimate contribu- 
tion of isotopes in this field will be realized when much greater 
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understanding of cellular body chemistry has been achieved. It is 
possible to foresee the time when there will be available myriads 
of key metabolites which incorporate radioactive atoms, for use in 
testing the biological efficiency of a large number of systems and 
in swiftly locating with precision points of metabolic block or 
unbalance. 

The second major application of radioisotopes in medicine lies 
in their usefulness as local sources of high energy radiation in 
cases where it becomes necessary to destroy specific tissues with 
minimum damage to the body as a whole. Just like X-rays, the 
alpha, beta, and gamma emanations from radioisotopes loosen 
and liberate electrons from their stable positions within the atoms 
and molecules which form the cells’ chemical architecture. The 
resulting displacement of bonding electrons results in a redis- 
tribution of atomic bonds, producing new, unphysiological mo- 
lecular configurations, which can bring about death of the cell. 
In contradistinction to the action of X-rays which must be aimed 
at the biological target from an external source, isotopes can be 
administered internally, and their radiation concentrated in those 
cells which selectively accumulate the molecules in which the radi- 
ation has been incorporated. Moreover, X-rays are a highly pene- 
trating radiation, so that localization of the destructive action is 
not always an easy matter. The Beta-ray emitting isotopes provide 
a radiation which is completely absorbed within a very thin layer 
of tissue, so that if the active atom is taken up by the malignant 
cells, the radiation damage is almost completely confined to this 
site. 

To date radiophosphorus and radioiodine are the isotopes most 
useful as therapeutic agents of internal irradiation. The avidity 
of rapidly multiplying cells for phosphorus which is required for 
phosphoryllation and nucleic acid synthesis causes them to take 
up significantly larger quantities of P* than non-dividing tissues. 
Hence, P®” is concentrated in such tissue and will cause it to be se- 
lectively exposed to a high dose of radiation. Radiophosphorus 
has become a particularly valuable agent for treatment of poly- 
cythemia vera, and is regarded by many clinicians as the therapeu- 
tic agent of choice in this condition. It is also finding application 
in treatment of chronic leukemia. 
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Radioiodine has also been among the first to be exploited as a 
therapeutic agent because of the tremendous affinity of the thy- 
roid gland for this element. In the control of hyperthyroidism, 
I'* (radioiodine) is a valuable clinical adjunct, particularly in 
cases where surgery or thiouracil therapy are not feasible. In those 
cases of thyroid cancer where the cells retain the ability to take 
up iodine, this agent has some usefulness and is particularly dra- 
matic in revealing the presence of functional metastases. The 
radiation characteristics of I*** make it especially suitable for this 
purpose: A rather weak but highly penetrating gamma ray en- 
ables it to be detected by a Geiger tube outside the body, while 
the accompanying beta brings about extensive local tissue de- 
struction in the cells where it has been concentrated. 

Other radio-elements which show promise as agents for directing 
the destructive action of radiation at malignant tissue include 
gold, cobalt and yttrium. Testimony to the still primitive state 
of our knowledge in this field is given by the fact that all these 
radioisotopes are being administered in their simplest inorganic 
chemical forms. As with the case of tracer uses, the ultimate ful 
fillment of the full potentialities of isotopes as sources of selective 
tissue irradiation will be reached when these substances can be 
incorporated into molecules which are selectively taken up by the 
target tissue and by almost no other cells. Tremendous advances 
must be made in our knowledge of cellular intermediary metabo- 
lism before such molecules can be synthesized. However, with the 
aid of radioisotope tracers, the acquisition of this new knowledge 
should be greatly accelerated. Among the interesting approaches 
now being investigated in the localization of radioisotopes in par- 
ticular tissues is one due to Pressman*® which utilizes the tech- 
niques of immunology. In order to concentrate radioiodine in the — 
kidney, for example, anti-kidney bodies are first prepared by in- 
jection of kidney extract into a rabbit. The antibody material is 
collected in the usual way, and then treated with I’ so that the 
iodine combines with the immune globulins to produce a radio- 
active antibody. Injection of this material into an animal results 
in deposition of the radioactive material practically exclusively in 
the kidneys. 

In addition to these purely clinical applications, the exploita- 
tion of atomic tracers as tools of general biological research is 
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proceeding at a highly accelerated rate. Radioactive carbon has 
been fed to photosynthesizing plants and traced through its var- 
ious reappearances in the molecules which are formed as inter- 
mediates in the reduction of CO, (carbon dioxide) to glucose, 
the reaction which furnishes energy for practically all life on this 
planet. These studies constitute the first successful identification 
of any of the intermediates of photosynthesis in over fifty years of 
intensive investigation in laboratories all over the world. Radio- 
carbon (C) has been incorporated in proteins, peptides, amino 
acids, steroids, fats, carbohydrates, and vitamins, for study of the 
complex intermediary metabolism of these compounds. By grow- 
ing the foxglove in an atmosphere of radioactive COs, it has been 
possible to incorporate labelled C atoms into the digitallis mole- 
cule, which is now being employed to study the mechanism of ac- 
tion of this potent cardiac stimulant. Similar studies are under 
way for preparation of a large series of radio-labelled drugs, and 
the hope is great that their use will open new vistas of under- 
standing of the means by which these substances can produce their 
profound physiological effects. P* is proving a versatile and po- 
tent tool for study of the enzymes of phosphorylation of carbo- 
hydrate molecules, a reaction important in energy utilization, as 
well as in synthesis of nucleic acids and nucleoproteins. Radio- 
sulfur (S**) has been incorporated in the nembutal molecule mak- 
ing possible far-reaching investigations of the phenomenon of 
narcosis. Radioactive sodium and potassium are being used to 
follow cellular permeability and to elucidate the extremely mys- 
terious action of biological membranes. In our own laboratories, 
radioactive zinc is being used to study the mechanism of invasion 
of cells by viruses. Radioactive zinc, cobalt, arsenic and other ele- 
ments are being applied to an effort to unravel the mysteries con- 
nected with the functions of these substances which in almost un- 
believably small concentrations, exert such potent action on many 
biological systems. There is hardly a single current issue of any 
journal reporting advances in biological research which does not 
contain at least one paper dealing with applications of radioiso- 
topes. The sixth semi-annual report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission lists literally hundreds of fundamental studies in radio- 
biology now in progress at the Atomic Energy Commission lab- 
oratories or being carried out for them under special contract. 
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In this connection one should pay tribute to the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission for its highly effective system of iso- 
tope production and distribution and for the very well-conceived 
program of the Division of Biology and Medicine, which is inten- 
sively promoting the application of atomic discoveries to the fields 
of medicine and agriculture. 

Quite aside from their tracer uses, ionizing radiations are valu- 
able in research because of their ability to inhibit selectively var- 
ious cellular mechanisms. An act of absorption of these radia- 
tions in tissues constitutes an event that may be localized in one 
or a few atomic bonds. Such a process can affect only an infinites- 
imally small proportion of the atomic bonds within any cell, yet 
the changes so produced can inactivate any of a large variety of 
cellular physiological processes; can alter the genetic constitu- 
tion of the cell; or may even kill it outright. Radiation there- 
fore provides the means for inactivating specific cell functions. 
Examination of such injured cells may reveal how the missing 
function may be restored, as through supplying specific molecules 
to overcome the metabolic blocks which have been produced. This 
technique thus becomes a potent means for studying many aspects 
of cell physiology. 

A discussion of the role of biophysics in modern medicine 
would be incomplete without mention of the health hazards at- 
tending the large-scale use of high energy radiations. It is certain 
that our society will see steadily increasing uses of these materials 
during the coming years. Even if, as we are all devoutly striving 
for, these uses are confined to the peaceful pursuits of scientific 
and industrial application, the problems of prevention and treat- 
ment of radiation injury must become a serious responsibility of 
the medical profession. As we have seen, the high penetrating 
power of these radiations, and their ability to produce chemical 
change within any molecule which happens to lie in their field 
of influence makes every tissue and cell vulnerable to their de- 
structive action. Almost every kind of pathological pattern can be 
simulated by this means. Intense study of radiation shielding and 
of the mechanism of interaction of these high energy particles 
with living systems must be carried on if we are to avoid terrible 
casualties comparable to those which attended the early days of 
the industrial revolution. 
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This discussion has been devoted mostly to the research aspects 
of the application of physical methods to modern medicine. The 
few direct clinical applications already available are insignificant 
in comparison with the ultimate potentialities which medicine 
will realize as a result of these new studies. The increase in under- 
standing of mechanisms of health and disease eventually will in- 
fluence profoundly every field of medicine. 

The fulfillment of this large promise for the enrichment of 
human life will require years of intense effort. These years must 
not see the outbreak of another war. The next few decades may 
well furnish the ultimate test of man’s survival as a major biolog- 
ical species. The human race is now possessed of the means for its 
own complete destruction. Survival requires emotional maturity 
on the part of whole nations to divert these forces into pathways 
of peace and productivity. If human mechanical ingenuity has in- 
deed outstripped the ability to exercise responsible judgment, the 
end of this particular biological experiment of nature may be at 
hand. 


FOOTNOTES 


‘The definition here adopted draws no clear line between biophysics and 
biochemistry, a distinction whose formulation appears as pointless as that 
between the physics and chemistry of the present scientific period. 


*Mcllwain, Nature, 158, 898 (1946). 
’Putnam, Lamanna and Sharp, J. Biol. Chem., 165, 735 (1946) . 
*Delbruck, Harvey Lecture Series XLI, 161 (1945-1946) . 


*Burton and Kohl, The Electron Microscope. New York, Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Co., 1946. 


°Pressman, Hill and Foote, Science, 109, 65 (1949). 
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Two poems 


WILLIAM NEWBERRY 


CONTINUITY 


The pathos of the lonely hearts’ column 

In the weekly distillation of culture 

Is evitable // after all // these people are relatively 
Literate // able to learn that 

The lure of distant pastures lies in the flight 

From propinquity // escape without end // except a note 
That if civilization had only to relieve 

The sterility of its flowers it might survive. 


PRELUDE EN U 


Deep in those green aisles diminish 
Muting cream to fawn 
And vanish dappling in a swirl of fern. 


Loose all couplings, slough all trappings, 
Tangled deep in green. 


A stippled adder through the thorn, 
A pronged buck over the jagged crest, 
An otter flash through the icy freshet, 
Deep in those green aisles. 


When coolness trickles through the thickets, 


Each glowing member limp in slumber 
Curled deep in green. 
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Let Jackson pitch 


HALDEEN BRADDY 


George shouted at me, “Nigger lover, nigger lover,” and started 
running across the vacant lot toward the road. 

I lit in after him. He was running pretty fast, and I could not 
catch him at first. I got pretty close to him once, and I hit him 
right in the middle of his back where his shirt was puffing out 
from running against the wind; but I stopped when I hit him, 
and he got ahead again because he just stopped calling me “nigger 
lover” and put on new speed. I was winded from being so mad 
and running so hard, but I lit in after him again, and just as he 
cut into his backyard I caught him again and simply run into him, 
banging him up against the picket fence and breaking two of the 
pickets out. 

“Take it back!”’ I shouted. “Do you take it back?” 

And I doubled up my fist and squashed him one on the nose till 
it bled, and when I did this he hollered, ““Mama, Mama.” But she 
wasn’t at home, and I caught him with a half-Nelson and threw 
him over on his back with his legs still kicking up from his knees 
into the air, and I set on him. I leaned over and stretched out and 
held both his arms out wide with his back touching, and except 
when his knees kicked me in the back I had him good and down. 
He still threshed his arms from side to side, though, as much as he 
could with me holding them. Then I got scared at what I was 
doing to him. I was getting tired of it too, and so was he. 

I said, “Take it back. Do you take it back?” in a different kind 
of voice. 

Then he stopped throwing his arms and head around and said, 
“Yes, I take it back. Let me up now.” 

I loosened his arms then and let him up, but I got up first. We 
both got up and stood looking at each other. 

George said, “You shouldn’t ‘a’ done it.” 

I said, “You shouldn’t ‘a’ said what you did first.” 

George replied, “You shouldn’t ‘a’ done it anyhow.” 
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I then said, ‘““You shouldn’t ‘a’ said it. You know I wouldn't ‘a’ 
jumped on you if you hadn’t ‘a’ said it.” George didn’t know 
whether to say anything more about it or not; he couldn’t even 
beat me at arguing. 

Then I thought I’d better explain to him: “You better not call 
me nigger lover, George, and you better not try to cheat Jackson 
out of his bats. Just because Jackson is a nigger you shouldn't run 
over him. He worked in field for his bats just like you did.” 

“He didn’t either,” George said; “he pitched.” 

“Well, pitching is part of it too,” I said. “And Mama told me 
not to run over Jackson just because he’s a nigger, and you 
shouldn’t either, and neither should anybody else.”’ 

George said, “But why does he always pitch? I guess I want to 
be pitcher sometimes.” 

“You're not as good as he is,” I said. “Besides, you get to pitch 
regular enough, don’t vou?” 

About that time Mrs. White, a good churchwoman, come walk- 
ing home, and George didn’t answer, but walked off to meet his 
mother. Then I walked off too. I think I started walking off first 
because as soon as I hit the sidewalk out in front of their house I 
got to thinking about what a good Christian deed I had done de- 
spite what George or his mother might say, and I thought I'd 
tell Mama, and then I decided I wouldn't tell Mama because I'd 
have to tell about the fighting if I told her. So I started to think- 
ing about Jackson, or maybe I was thinking about him under- 
neath it all the time. 

Jackson was a Jim Dandy pitcher. He practiced with us every 
day in the week and come to watch us on Saturdays. He had sev- 
eral different kinds of balls he pitched. I was trying to tell Dad 
how he pitched them last night. He had one that he started way 
up over the back of his head and come down with it so it dropped 
quick over the plate and you could never hit it. And I’ve watched 
the ball when the catcher missed it too and it spun around in the 
dirt almost like a top before it stopped twisting around and died 
down completely. Then he had one that was just the opposite. 
It was much harder to hit too. He started this one down around 
his ankles or almost down around his ankles. He said down around 
his ankles, but he was imitating what Joe Gates, the pitcher on the 
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nigger city team, said, because all niggers claim they start their up- 
shoots down around their ankles. It is just their way of saying 
things, which is always a kind of exaggeration. Anyhow, this up- 
shoot would start from way, way down and then come buzzing 
up to the plate about head high, and you couldn’t remember to 
hold your bat straight; and you'd hit where it wasn’t by turning 
your bat to slice at it. 

Jackson had cut out his upshoot, though, and would never 
throw it unless we asked him, because one time he was throwing it 
and hit Sissy McGhee. It didn’t really hit Sissy McGhee. Sissy 
McGhee got afraid of it and leaned across the plate and let it hit 
him instead of leaning from the plate to let it go on by. I thought 
we had lost Sissy McGhee—and Jackson too, for that matter. Be- 
cause Sissy was just knocked colder than a mackerel and Jackson 
was so scared that he come running to me with his teeth chatter- 
ing and with his eyeballs rolling around and around in his head. 
But after a while Sissy come to, and when he come to he acted 
better about it than I thought he would. Then Jackson felt better 
too, but he had been awfully scared, and he never had much 
heart for that upshoot of his after that, which was a pity, because 
we needed a lot of practice against it. Because Ned Mahoney’s 
team from Frog’s Hollow had a pitcher on it that pitched up- 
shoots nearly all the time. There was no other way to get any 
practice against upshooting pitching unless Jackson pitched it 
to us. So we still got him to pitch it sometimes. 

Usually we'd have to call out for it or signal to him to throw 
it to us. Most of the fellows would call out for it on their second 
strike, so if they missed it, which they usually did, they’d still 
have one strike left. But I always threw away my first two strikes 
on lazy roundhouse outs, and then I'd call Jackson to throw me 
one of his upshoots because I wasn’t afraid of fanning out. 

Jackson would call out, “Do you want it sure ‘nuff, Miss’r Jim?” 

And I'd say “Yes” because I was a very heavy hitter. And many’s 
the time I would knock the thing so far that, taking into account 
the roll on the ball, it would land right up next to Mrs. White’s 
cow-yard. 

Then at other times I just couldn’t seem to hit that upshoot 
ball at all, and I’d fan out, just knocking the air everywhere and 
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hitting the end of my bat on the ground to the inside of the plate 
when I swung around with all my might, and I sure missed it. 
When I fell down and got cinders in the palms of my hands and 
on my arms, that just made me even sorer. Jackson must have 
put on steam at them times. And whenever I thought he was try- 
ing to steam ‘em up to me especially hard, I’d enjoy it too in a 
way, because I’d wait until my “bats” come up next, and then I'd 
act just like I was going to do just like I did the time before be- 
cause I’d start out by throwing away my first two strikes on lazy 
roundhouse outs, and then I'd call out to Jackson to throw me one 


of his upshoots. 

Jackson would be enjoying himself and he'd call back, ‘““Do you 
want a real good one, sure ‘nuff, Miss’r Jim?” 

And Id say “Yes” and then I'd have my own sure ‘nuff good 
time. 

I would start fouling that ball all over the lot. I’d just foul it 
everywhere. Sometimes I’d lose our good ball; and while some 
little kid run after it, I’d start in fouling that string ball around, 
though it was harder to hit far. I'd get Jackson so tired out and 
so hot that he’d be wet all over and he'd be ready to give up. I 
guess it was mean of me, but he shouldn't try to pitch them by me. 
So what I'd finally do would be to strike out to please Jackson 
or hit one hard for a base hit. 

But while I was thinking this over I had walked to the place 
where the sidewalk give out and then I turned up the road past 
Reuben Sparkman’s house, and then I saw Mr. Sparkman’s big 
boy Harold bringing their red cow back from pasture, and I had 
to say “Hello,” and he said back, “Howdy, kid.” 

Then I started to thinking about Jackson again, after I’d passed 
Reuben Sparkman’s place on the way to our house, because Jack- 
son’s case had me pretty worried. If it hadn’t been for the way 
George had acted, it would have been all right, though. George 
wants to pitch too much, and he can’t pitch against Ned Mahoney’s 
team. I remembered telling him it looked like he’d know thar, 
and then he had to go get mad and start calling me that name. J 
was having a hard time of it enough, anyhow, with Jackson, with- 
out George starting to get mad about it. I about had Jackson de- 
cided to pitch against them when George started acting up. He 
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was just trying himsclf, I think—just trying himself. And he 
wouldn’t even shut up after I told him it was all right with Ned 
Mahoney and Ned’s team, which I thought might be the thing 
bothering him. Ned thought he could beat us every Saturday 
just like he did last Saturday, and I wasn’t going to tell Ned no 
different. 

I said to George that I simply said to Ned: “We can give you 
a better game if we pitch Jackson.” 

I didn’t say if we pitched Jackson we'd be sure to beat them. 
And then George said what he oughtn’t to ‘a’ said about my Dad 
being a nigger lover; but I could ‘a’ forgive him that because I 
knew from hearing Mama and Dad argue it that Dad really wasn’t 
one. But when he said I was one, that was what made me real mad, 
because I had just been wondering to myself for a long time if I 
was one. But I knew I wasn’t one because I told Mama I might 
seem to be, but she said I wouldn’t be one or wouldn’t even seem 
to be, so when George called me that name I lit in after him. It 
confused me to be so misunderstood, and I was sorry to ‘a’ tought. 

Then as I was getting home and through the side windows 
could see my Dad helping my Mama to set the table I stopped 
thinking about Jackson, and the mean way I'd beat up George, 
and I opened the front door and didn’t slam the screen to and 
came back and kissed Dad and Mama. Then I tried to talk to them 
about the things they liked to talk about; but this was one time I 
wished it hadn’t been Friday evening with that game up ahead of 
us tomorrow afternoon. I would even ‘a’ gone back to school if it 
just wouldn’t be Friday with tomorrow dawning Saturday hot and 
bright, because it is hot in East Texas in May even before June and 
July get started. 

And I must ‘a’ looked worried, because Mama said, “Are you 
feeling bad, baby boy?” 

And I said “Naw” and I wished my Mama wouldn’t say “baby 
boy.” 

Then my Dad said, “He’s just worrying about the game to- 
morrow, aren't you, son?” 

And it surprised and frightened me that he knew, and I gulped 
and whispered back, ‘““Uhn huhn.” 

So I went off to bed and slept better than I thought I could, 
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with all my worries, and woke up early the next morning and 
washed my teeth and got out of taking a cold shower by mowing 
the back-end of the yard where Dad stopped last night after sup- 
per, and then I eat a little dinner so I wouldn’t be too empty or too 
top heavy, and pretty soon after dinner I told Mama I had to go 
to the vacant lot early because I was the captain of the team and 
Mama let me go. 

And I think the first fellow I saw on the lot was George, be- 
cause he was talking to Jackson, and I got almost as mad as I did 
yesterday. 

But I didn’t show I was mad, and I just said it plain to George, 
“All right, do we play him or not?” 

And George said, “Naw, we won’t; and none of the other fel- 
lows want him to either.” 

And I turned around to my team and said, “What about it 
fellows? Do you feel like George does about it?” 

And they answered, some of them looking at me but most of 
them not, “Yes, we do; leave him out.” 

So I said, “That’s all right with me, fellows; we'll just count 
him out.” And I walked off and we started to throwing the ball 
around. 

I think George must ‘a’ been surprised at my taking it, but what 
else could I do? George went to warming up; then he would stop 
in the middle of his windup and look at me; he looked at me as 
if he couldn't believe his eyes. 

But George must be a pretty good fellow because after a while 
he come over my way to borrow my glove oil and said, “If they get 
to beating us too bad, we can let Jackson pitch for an innin’ or 
two, if you want to.” 

I said, ““That’s just what I meant. You didn’t think I wanted 
him to pitch just because I liked him, did you? I want to win this 
game, don’t you?” 

And George said “Yes,” which made everything all right. 

Then George was putting my glove oil in the palm of his glove 
when we saw Ned Mahoney and Ned’s team trotting and running 
and jumping around the corner by the Methodist Church and 
sometimes throwing the ball in the air so that they had to run 
chase it, and they was coming down where we were from about 
two blocks away at that minute. 
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And I called out, “Is it all right for Jackson to ump?” 

And Ned hollered back, ‘‘Ain’t you going to play him?” 

Then I said, “Not at first. We may not need him at all.” 

And Ned said, ““We don’t care what you do. You can pitch him 
or let him be ump, either; it don’t make no difference to us.” 

I always kind of hated Ned, but I answered, “All right, he'll 
ump,” and then I turned to Jackson and said, “You're ump; get 
out on the mound.” 

When Ned Mahoney got on the lot, I asked him whether he 
wanted to choose for town or country or have town, and he said, 
“You had town when you come out to Frog’s Hollow, didn’t 
you?” 

And I said, “All right with me; you take town and we'll take 
country.” 

So we had to take the country, and I lined up my team out in 
the field, George pitching. George started off pretty good, but still 
they made two runs off us in the first innin’. But I caught Ned 
out in left field by a flying, grabbing shoe-string catch, and so I 
didn’t say anything about it to George then. George just kept 
pitching and doing pretty good and looking like he was working 
hard but still they got more ahead of us every innin’. 

“Do you want Jackson to pitch?” I said to George. 

He said, “Not yet; I may get ’em yet.” 

So we went on for another innin’ or two. 

Then I said to George again, “Let Jackson pitch for a while.” 

George stood there sweating and pretty tired and then he said, 
“All right, we'll give him a chance, and I'll be ump.” But George 
walked up and took a seat on the ground behind the catcher to 
be ump because he was so tired and worn-out. 

Jackson warmed up in no time. Jackson fanned the side. Ned 
Mahoney’s team didn’t seem to worry. They was ahead and had 
no worries. Ned Mahoney kept guying Jackson. 

He kept saying, “Wait till I get up there before you, nigger 
boy.”’ And it worried Jackson a little bit and me too, because Ned 
Mahoney is pretty big and kind of tough, and he is mean. 

But Jackson was pitching like a house afire; but then I noticed 
he wasn’t using his upshoot ball, and I naturally thought he was 
saving it, so when he fanned all of them on their side until it was 
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again Ned Mahoney’s bats, I called out from left-field up to 
pitcher’s box: “Give him the upshoot, Jackson.” 

Then Ned surprised me by saying, ““No you don’t Jackson, you 
pitch me up a good one, straight from the shoulder.” 

This surprised me some because even if we had caught up some 
since Jackson had been pitching, Ned Mahoney’s team was still 
pretty far ahead of us. 

So not thinking about anything much I said, “He's afraid of 
you, Jackson; steam ‘em across.” 

Then I made a little trotting run around in a sort of a circle 
and picked up dirt and cinders and let them blow away in the 
wind and spit on my hand and in my glove and spanked the two 
together and yelled a good word to Jackson. 

But Jackson was honest to God scared. The first ball Jackson 
threw was not an upshoot. Ned Mahoney fouled the thing higher 
than a kite. Then Jackson threw two balls way outside that no- 
body could reach and Ned Mahoney didn’t try to. Then Jackson 
threw strike “TWO,” as George called it in a long oozing roar like 
a big-league umpire. But Ned fouled strike two out into the road, 
and Ned wouldn’t take a strike at the string ball like the rest of 
us would do, and we had to wait until we got the good ball back, 
and I even had to go help look for it. 

When I passed pitcher’s box coming back I said to Jackson, 
“I’m through with you as a friend unless you make number three 
an upshoot.”’ I was mad at Ned and Jackson too for making me 
walk clean in from left-field to help look for the ball. 

But when I turned around and got my position, I noticed what 
Jackson was doing. He was winding up and he was starting num- 
ber three from way, way down around his ankles, and oh boy, oh 
boy, if it didn’t come buzzing fast up to the plate about head high. 

And then something sure ‘nuff happened. It hit Ned Mahoney 
right square dab in the middle of the mouth and just splattered 
his teeth out to each side. And Ned Mahoney just went crazy and 
the first thing he did was throw the bat; and Jackson was too 
scared to move; he just kind of dodged, but the bat hit him any- 
how across the back and knocked him down flatter than a pancake 
with a great swelling ridge that you could see through his torn 
shirt and as he fell he tore a hole in his leg on the piece of tin we 
was using for pitcher’s plate. And I never saw such a hole in my 
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life when I came running in from left field. All I did for a minute 
was just to stand there and look at that cut and wonder that I had 
never known how purple the meat on a nigger’s leg is, and I 
thought how much it was bound to be hurting. And I think I was 
just standing there looking when crazy Ned Mahoney come out 
and started kicking Jackson and telling Jackson to get up so he 
could knock him down again, because the first thing I knew was 
that I was looking at how purple the meat on Jackson’s leg was 
and then I was looking at Ned Mahoney kicking him. Then some- 
thing flashed all over me and I dived for Ned Mahoney’s leg that 
was doing the kicking, and I threw him over and clean of Jackson 
all crumpled up and screaming on the ground. And Ned tried to 
shake me loose and tried to kick me loose and called me a damn’ 
nigger lover, a damn’ nigger lover, and then he drew back his 
doubled-up fist and hit me on the head and there was lights and 
my eyes began to turn round and round until they got back about 
to the middle of my head. 

When I woke up George was squeezing water on my left eye 
with his handkerchief and the left side of my head was big and 
puffed out and dead feeling. We was over behind the Methodist 
Church and near the hydrant, and I was laying on the cinders 
they emptied out at the back of the church. And I felt all tired 
and worn out. And George kept squeezing water on my eye from 
the hydrant with his soaked handkerchief, and it was George who 
took me home and explained to Mama. 

And I don’t even remember going home very well except when 
we passed the Sparkman place; there Mr. Reuben Sparkman said, 
“There goes a boy I wouldn’t expect to see fighting.” 

And Mrs. Reuben Sparkman, a real churchwoman, said, “And 
down around the church at that.” 

The next day I felt all right, and one good thing came out of 
the fight, after all. We won the next two games sure ‘nuff, and that 
made us champion in those parts. Jackson pitched both games, 
and we won both of them by playing ball real hard. And Ned Ma- 
honey said nothing about it. Nobody ever called me that name 
again, and Ned Mahoney and nobody else said anything to Jack- 
son any more. 
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PROPHET OF TRUTH 
(Henry David Thoreau) 


By WESTON MCDANIEL 


A woodsman with feet booted in silence, 
He crept toward birds singing, 

Weaving their threads of flight 
‘Through trees shading the earth, 

Sat among lizards freezing into stillness 
Of grass rooted to the edge of a pond 
Where fish nibbled 

Or deer came quietly to drink. 


Hungering for a peace beyond peace, 
He lived alone, combing from the wool of life 
Tangles caught upon thorns flanking paths of night, 
This man wedded to Nature, 

Watching through seasons of ice 

For winds like shepherds to a flock 

Gathering the clouds into a fold, 

Listening through seasons of fire 

For creatures with wings soft as shadow, 

Quick as light, 

Creatures pouring upon the sky 

Thimbles of sound. 


With a will forged in a womb of steel, 

He denied tribute to a state shaken by the warrior’s tread, 
Obeisance to a nation soaked in the blood of slaves 
Whipped upon the block, 

This prophet of truth, 

Striking the gong of Man’s heart, resoundingly, 

As he reached back 

Into the beginnings of light. 
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The political geography 


of Mexican migration 


J. L. BUSEY 


Of all the problems facing our Southwest, one of the most press- 
ing is that of Mexican migrant labor. Each year more than one 
million Mexicans illegally enter the United States in search of 
seasonal labor. Dispatches have this year placed the 1953 migra- 
tion as high as 1,500,000. These million and a half migrants con- 
stitute some 6 per cent of the total population of Mexico. The il- 
legal migrants generally slip across the Rio Grande under cover 
of night, enter the border towns, and then seek work during the 
growing season on the farms of the Southwest. Their exit from 
the United States at the end of the season is accomplished in the 
same clandestine manner. To these illegal entrants must be added 
the 200,000 or more who are legally admitted each year under 
contract between the United States and Mexico. 

The annual invasion of “wetback” and contract Mexican im- 
migrants into the United States has been an unending subject of 
negotiation, friction, misunderstanding, and criticism between 
the governments of Mexico and the United States. Almost every 
year Mexico has threatened to refuse any agreement on entrance 
of legal transient labor unless certain minimum working stand- 
ards and basic rights could be guaranteed and unless some mean- 
ingful prevention of wetback migration could be enforced. Al- 
most every year farmers of the Southwest, alarmed at the attitude 
of the Mexican government, have until the last moment fretted 
over the alleged danger of a worker shortage. Then, just as the 
agricultural season has opened, agreement between the two 
countries has been reached, and soon afterward, negotiation for 
the following year’s contract has begun. 

The treatment which some of the Mexican workers have re- 
ceived here has become a perennial political football in the hands 
of Mexican editors and politicians and has been a constant source 
of embarrassment to ourselves. Poor working conditions, non-pay- 
ment of wages, mistreatment at the hands of small-time crooks 
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and racketeers, and petty discriminations suffered by the Mexi- 
cans in United States towns, have all added fuel to the fire of mis- 
understanding between the two countries. 

The annual migrant drive across the border has given rise to 
intense problems of housing and sanitation. On the farms the 
wetbacks are commonly housed in one-room board shacks, utterly 
lacking even the minimum of sanitary or other facilities normally 
found in rural communities of the Southwest. Though most of 
the migrants return to Mexico at the end of the season, a few 
remain in the United States, where they move into the slums of 
cities such as San Antonio, El Paso, Phoenix, and Los Angeles. 
The wide discrepancy existing between living conditions of the 
illegal Mexican immigrants and living conditions of regular res- 
idents of the area has undoubtedly played a role in retarding un- 
derstanding and assimilation between Anglo-Americans and His- 
panic-Americans in general. 

The illegal Mexican migration has had depressing effects upon 
the living standards of workers regularly inhabiting the South- 
west; at the same time, the economic pressures of competition, 
low farm prices, and rural debilitation have apparently driven the 
farmers of this region to rely upon low-wage labor. 


Any solution to the problem of Mexican migrant workers must 
take a great many different interests into consideration. There 
are, first, the interests of resident American workers. Many of 
these are Spanish-Americans, already living a precarious enough 
existence without having to face the yearly tidal wave of even 
lower paid Mexican workers. 

Another interest to be considered is that of the general public 
in the maintenance of a higher level of consumption, of purchas- 
ing power, in the Southwest. Economically, rock-bottom wage 
levels combined with exportation to Mexico of part of wages 
earned cannot fail to reduce the total local purchasing power and 
retail income of the area. 

There is, naturally, the national interest. The argument of 
national security has perhaps been used as a handy device, in these 
times, to encourage regulation of the flow of illegal migrant labor. 
However, there is the possibility that the wetback traffic could 
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bring in elements inimical to our general security. We cannot 
entirely reject the idea that the national interest is or could be 
involved in this question. 

Not to be overlooked is the interest of the Mexicans themselves. 
The fact is that the Mexicans do come in droves, and repeatedly, 
to work in the rural areas of our Southwest. Whatever might be 
the unfortunate circumstances of work on American farms, either 
they are better than conditions in Mexico, or else no employment 
is available in Mexico for these migrant laborers. The wetbacks 
are in an extremely low economic stratum, in distressing material 
straits, whether in Mexico or in the United States. Seen from 
something more than a mere local point of view, we have here a 
mass of over a million people, with uncounted millions behind 
them, who are desperately in need of some kind of assistance. 
Their fate cannot but affect political patterns in Mexico, and this 
is of the utmost concern to us. 

Finally, there is the very real need of the farmers of the South- 
west and West. Whatever may be the injustices of the system 
that has developed, these people have adjusted their economies, 
their bookkeeping, and their anticipation of costs to the pattern 
of low-wage Mexican labor. Minimized labor costs thus serve as a 
kind of institutionalized privilege, which the farmers can ill-af- 
ford to abandon. Unless a gradual transition to better wages can 
be combined with general improvement of rural economies, any 
sudden shut-off of the supply of Mexican migrants may simply 
pull the rug out from under many of the Western farming enter- 
prises. 

An ideal solution would take all of these numerous and appar- 
ently conflicting interests into consideration. A neglect of any one 
of them may easily result in general loss to all concerned. 


Even more basic to any solution of the Mexican migrant labor 
problem is the fact that the land on both sides of the U.S.—Mex- 
ican border forms one cultural and geographical region. From 
about central Colorado or central California to the base of the 
Mexican plateau, there lies a vast zone of transition from Anglo- 
American to Mexican culture patterns. Within this zone, through 
all the gradual changes in ways of life from the predominantly 
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Anglo-American to the predominantly Mexican, there prevails a 
common unity of economic and cultural geography. 

Our inclination has been to treat the Mexican political bound- 
ary as though it were a sharp division-point between two distinct 
ways of life, between two economies. This is substantially incor- 
rect from the cultural standpoint, and is entirely incorrect from 
the standpoint of geography. To consider the border, and border 
problems, in this light is to treat the subject as though entirely 
divorced from its actual socio-geographic context. To try to solve 
the problem of Mexican immigration as though the border gen- 
uinely separates two distinct ways of life is to run head-on into 
the reality of cultural and geographic unity. 

As one moves south through Colorado and New Mexico, or 
through Arizona and California, the nature of the transition zone 
becomes clear. Spanish and Mexican influences become more 
marked. At some points, particularly in Texas, the crossing of 
the political border constitutes simply a further step in the grad- 
ual progression from United States to Mexican influence. Cultur- 
ally, the towns, architecture, language, and people provide evi- 
dence that one is moving from one way of life to another, but by 
imperceptible degrees. In Colorado, after passing the old relict 
boundary at Pueblo, it is not long before one is going through 
Aguilar, Trinidad, or San Luis. In New Mexico, one is soon in Las 
Vegas, Santa Fe, or Taos, among a population which is from 60 to 
90 per cent Hispanic, where Spanish is in many communities the 
prevailing tongue, and where the adobe houses, churches, patios, 
drying chiles, and narrow, winding streets provide ample evidence 
of Spanish influence. In southern California, the confusion of cul- 
tures is so great that it is only this year that a final determination 
has been made as to how one should pronounce the name of the 
state’s largest city, Los Angeles. 

Even in northern Mexico, after passing the official political 
boundary, the transition is not yet complete. In the states of Baja 
California Norte, Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo Ledén 
and Tamaulipas, the problem of Anglo-American influence and 
ownership constantly harasses the Mexican government. Not un- 
til central Mexico is reached, do American saddles, boots, and 
cowboy hats entirely give way to Mexican saddles, huaraches, 
and straw sombreros. 
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Far more important for our purpose here, in most of the West 
the zone from about the 38th to about the 23rd parallel is a geo- 
graphic unit. Climatically it is dry, relying on irrigation for the 
successful pursuit of agriculture. From the Colorado Rockies to 
Durango and Zacatecas, the mining of copper, silver, gold, lead, 
and other metals provides an important if dwindling industry. 
Agriculture, whether in the United States or in Mexico, is invar- 
iably dependent upon irrigation; and crops, such as cotton, winter 
vegetables, subtropical fruits, and fodder, are harvested by large 
masses of seasonal labor.’ The fortunes of agriculture are pecul- 
iarly subject to the whims of rainfall. Whether at Anton Chico or 
Bernalillo, New Mexico, at Phoenix, Arizona, or in the states of 
Baja California Norte, Sonora, Coahuila, or Chihuahua, a bounti- 
ful rain leads to a successful crop, a shortage of rain to distress. 
The only counteracting force would be widespread reclamation, 
irrigation, and public-supported rural development in all parts of 
the region. 

The Mexican boundary runs through the approximate center of 
this socio-geographic frontier zone. Through about half its dis- 
tance the border follows a geometrically established line. Through 
the remainder of its length it follows the Rio Grande—the Rio 
Bravo del Norte. 

In the western parts of the border, the desert does afford some 
measure of separation between Mexican and United States areas, 
though at the same time common problems created by desert con- 
ditions are shared on both sides of the line; and improved trans- 
portation is tending to erase whatever barrier effects the desert 
may earlier have imposed. 

But the Rio Grande fails to establish any true division-point at 
all. Precisely because the border does follow along the course of 
a river, the parts to the north and south of the line are more 
closely joined together than are many interior parts of either the 
United States or Mexico. A river is almost universally a joining, 
not a dividing feature of the landscape. 

Unless a river is too swift or precipitous to afford easy transit, 
it becomes a unifying factor in the migratory movements of any 
area. More than this, the presence of the Rio Grande, in an other- 
wise parched zone, becomes a geographic force which stimulates 
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a similarity of economic patterns and problems on both of its 
sides. The Rio Grande persistently defies all political attempts at 
separating the common zone into two parts. 

Whether along the Rio Grande itself or west of it, deficiencies 
of irrigation are suffered on both sides, in proportion to the sever- 
ity of water shortage. Improvements in land use and irrigation, as 
in the Imperial Valley, or in the Lagunera region, or at Tijuana, 
or along the Rio Grande, the Gila, the Yaqui, the Conchos, the 
San Diego or the Sabinas, have the same enriching effects regard- 
less of whether they are located in the United States or in Mexico. 
Erosion and careless land use have disastrous effects which are 
identical on both sides of the border. The same sorts of employ- 
ment are found on both sides, varying in quantity and quality 
only in proportion to the various developments of reclamation 
and irrigation and of general economic conditions. Workers flow 
north when the crops are harvested, and south when the harvest 
is completed. Only the relatively poorer agricultural conditions 
and lower wages in Mexico make unnecessary any effort at enforc- 
ing Mexican laws against employment of United States citizens in 
that country’s agricultural pursuits. 


It is within this socio-geographic context that we must seek a solu- 
tion to the problem of Mexican migrant workers, legal or illegal. 
Any other solution, which fails to take into account the essentially 
zonal features of the area in question, is almost certain to crumble 
in the face of the virile migratory pressures which are inherent to 
the region. Stiffer border controls will result in new methods of 
getting around them—as, for instance, use of air and sea lanes; or, 
worse, may induce a further impoverishment of Mexican agricul- 
tural laborers, which neither we nor Mexico can tolerate. A con- 
tinuance of the present almost free migration of Mexicans, with- 
out an improvement and equalization of opportunities on both 
sides of the line, must result in a persistence and worsening of the 
present problems associated with Mexican migration. 

As Roderick Peattie points out in his Look to the Frontiers, 
modern problems both of international relations and of internal 
economics might be modified by the reduction of boundary func- 
tions. The U.S.—Mexican boundary, by which an economic re- 
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gion is artificially and arbitrarily divided by a politically estab- 
lished line, provides a first-class illustration of this point. 

In Europe, a common interest in the exchange of coal and iron 
has resulted in the Schuman Plan. This arrangement is a response 
to a geographic unity artificially shattered by political boundaries. 

In the Southwest of the United States and in the northern 
part of Mexico, a common interest of an agricultural sort arises 
out of the fact of geographic unity. Here the need is not so much 
for exchange of commodities as it is for a unified approach to 
common problems of rural improvement. 

Of first importance is the need to recognize the geographic unity 
of this region. To give it greater reality in the public mind, the 
area should be provided with a descriptive name, such as Anglo- 
Hispanic America. Recognition of the oneness of the region from 
Zacatecas and Durango to Pueblo, Denver, and San Francisco 
might greatly help in providing measures of relief which are con- 
sonant with geographic reality. As a first step, it is probably more 
important that this basic geographic understanding be made clear 
than that specific solutions of the migrant problem be offered. 
However, it seems likely that once the true political geography 
of Anglo-Hispanic America is grasped by public opinion, it should 
be possible to carry into effect a number of measures which can 
strike at the heart of the migratory problem. 

One such measure could be the reclamation of eroded and 
otherwise unproductive lands, including erosion control and as- 
sistance in proper land use throughout northern Mexico and the 
southwestern United States. The Mexican Institute of Natural 
Resource Conservation reports that as a consequence of erosion, 
Mexican agriculture now provides only one fifth the produc- 
tion that could be realized with proper care of the land;* and the 
deepening arroyos and sloughing away of agricultural land in 
southern Colorado and in New Mexico bear witness to the need 
for such controls. 

The entire area could be greatly stimulated by the installation 
of improved highway communications. At present, all railways in 
northern Mexico lead to the United States, and the three principal 
highways follow the same northward route, without effective east- 
west linkage; and rocky rural roads of New Mexico make clear 
the need for improvement in this direction. 
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New irrigation projects on a large scale could more effectively 
tap the Rio Grande, the Pecos, Sonora, Yaqui, and other rivers, 
and in the western parts of the region the possible utilization 
of sea-water as a source of agricultural improvement could be 
further explored. 

Finally, after some equalization and improvement in economic 
opportunities on the two sides of the border have been achieved, 
effective co-operation might be possible in the control of whatever 
migrations would still continue. 

Such a program—or almost any program based on a sense of 
the geographic unity of the Southwest of the United States and 
the northern region of Mexico—would conduce in many ways to 
a solution of the problem of migrant labor, and incidentally of 
U.S.—Mexican relations. For one thing, there would occur a gen- 
eral improvement in the economies of both sides of the boundary, 
so that Mexican migrant workers could secure adequate employ- 
ment in Mexico, and our own Southwest farmers would not feel 
driven to employ low-wage Mexican labor. Another consequence 
of such a program might be an intensified migration to the South- 
west by Anglo-American migrant workers, so that shortages would 
not be utilized as a reason for employing Mexicans. Again, one 
might reasonably expect a general northward movement to the 
border areas by Mexican nationals, so that northern Mexico, now 
essentially a vacuum of settlement, might be effectively occupied 
by Mexican institutions. A final result should be the normali- 
zation of migratory movements along the border, to the extent 
that they would cease to be a one-way mass movement, and be- 
come subject to normal types of control, in the political and eco- 
nomic interests of both nations. Implicit in all of these conse- - 
quences, of course, is the further strengthening of Mexican polit- 
ical life and of the ties of U.S.—Mexican co-operation. 

It needs to be especially stressed that such a program should 
be one of mutual, fifty-fifty co-operation between the two coun- 
tries. Anything which would imply United States domination of 
the endeavor would inevitably lead to developments injurious 
to the political interests of Mexico and to the harmony of relations 
between the two nations. 

Funds for such action might come from United States federal 
and state appropriations, from Mexican federal and state appro- 
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priations, and from adjusted taxation in the region which would 
respond to the increased land values enjoyed in populated com- 
munities, along the new arteries of communication, and on farms. 

To the objection that the United States might have to bear a 
disproportionate share of the cost, the reply would be that in- 
creased land values on the Mexican side could bear more of the 
cost than would appear at first glance, and that considering the 
sums now spent on European and Asiatic projects, it is not too 
far-fetched to assume that funds could be found in the United 
States for rehabilitating this area of immediate American concern. 

No particular agency or device is here proposed for carrying 
these suggestions into effect. It may-be that a mutual, co-operative 
U.S.—Mexican authority could do the job. Possibly action could 
be taken by the two governments individually, under the treaty 
power. Encouragement could be given to co-operative en- 
deavors within the realm of free agricultural enterprise. A com- 
bination of these three approaches may offer a solution. At this 
point it is not so important that we work out detailed plans for 
the administration of U.S.—Mexican co-operation as that we 
agree to make the zonal conception of the area our starting point. 
From there, we can move to solutions which are appropriate to 
that basic consideration. 

Heretofore, most of the argument about Mexican immigration 
has centered on plans for strengthening border controls, prohibit- 
ing hiring of illegal Mexican entrants, sending wetbacks by plane 
into central Mexico from whence they cannot easily return, and 
so on. All such attempts at disrupting Anglo-Hispanic America 
have been frustrated by the natural unity of the area. The pro- 
posal, therefore, is that the line which a century ago was estab- 
lished by force be reduced to its proper function, namely, that of 
serving as a division between two political administrations; and 
that the United States and Mexico recognize their mutual interest 
in the general and equal development of the southwestern United 
States and northern Mexico. 

In short, I suggest that instead of trying to enforce an impos- 
sible separation of a region that is an economic, geographic, and 
cultural whole, we make the reality of socio-geographic unity the 
principal basis for a new departure. 
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FOOTNOTES 

‘To compare crops and industries on the two sides of the border, see texts 
such as Alfred J. Wright, United States and Canada (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948) ; Preston James, Latin America (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1950); Fred A. Carlson, Geography of Latin America (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 3rd Ed., 1951); and Tomas Zepeda Rincén, La 
Republica Mexicana—Geografia y Atlas (Mexico, D. F.: Editorial Progreso, 
1941). 

*(New York: Harper and Bros., 1944). 
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HOUSING PROJECT 
By JosEpH H. RUSH 


This sunlit space forever dark, 

These dancing breezes curbed, and stepped to the sleepwalking 
pace of a cooling fan, 

Steel beams where branches sway—cold, rigid, still, 

Precise coordinates of concrete encompassing the song-bright air 
meticulously rationing sound and space 

Rain trapped on roofs, led circumspectly away through drains, 
segregated, invisible, 

Prim sidewalks, pavement smoothed and graded, pretending away 
the broken earth and the dead uprooted things, 

Space packaged, decorated, sold by the cubic yard at so much a 
month. 


Men and women, efficient, rectilinear, 

Sheltered from all that is unplanned, unregulated, 
too boisterous, too unaccountable, too free, 

Grow into the niches of space that they have captured. 
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Two poems 


R. DARGAN THOMSON 


CREATURE 


On his brute tongue, essences, 
In his hands, weapons; 

Hope firing his excellent loins, 
Fear breeding his dull ghost. 


From the belly, death 

And a little heat; 

Mockery for a cap on the trembling head, 
Schooling his fever, reasons. 


Want on those kissing lips, 
Ignorance ravaging the eyes 
Which lie in a salt face 
Dying of thirst 


Before the trick is done, 

Before this angel-devil agonizes 
To the sound of laughter 

And his Magician’s perfect tears. 
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COMMUNITY 


Seeing our brothers lay their heads 
Each on the smooth, familiar stone 
Of his worn guilt, a thing his own, 
No power may claim, 

We are obscurely comforted, 
Knowing no man need sleep alone 
In the dark camps of pain. 


For none owns decent solitude 

This side of dying; each reveals 

His dreaming skull, and none conceals 
His anxious sweat 

From the unmothered multitude 
Whose desperate pulse no pride avails, 
Whose breath is the sick breath 


Common to men in that poor place 

Where their small bones and their immense 
Denials and betrayals sense 

Community, and creep 

Aversely closer, face near face, 

Dream scanning dream, and penitence 

An odor desolately shared 

By brothers in their sleep. 
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Who understands “The Cocktail Party”? 


PAUL J. CARTER, JR. 


‘‘Nobody likes to be left with a mystery,” a character in The Cock- 
tail Party remarks. Yet for many people the total meaning of the 
play has remained just that—a mystery.’ 

Anyone who knows T. S. Eliot’s writing well is not surprised, 
or disturbed, by this seeming paradox; in fact, Eliot owes part of 
his awesome reputation to this very talent for mystification. “He 
has a confused and knotty mind,” the late T. E. Lawrence wrote, 
“and it makes more mess of a simple subject than any other 
conceived human being.” If not a mess, at least a mystery. And the 
reader or playgoer who is just discovering Mr. Eliot through 
amateur productions of his “hit” play or the new edition of his 
collected works should keep Lawrence’s observation in mind and 
check his own potential embarrassment over his perplexities. For 
even the “experts” are frequently confused by Mr. Eliot, as the 
ambivalent critical reception and interpretation of the play re- 
veals. 

In one sense the play became a hit because of its ambiguities; 
and the implications of the “‘critical” reviews are a tribute to the 
Eliot myth and to the way of the world with a mystery. The jour- 
nalistic critics, acutely conscious of the love of leg-pulling in Old 
Possum (as Eliot likes to label himself) , were thrown off balance 
by the startling discrepancies between expectation and fact. In 
view of Mr. Eliot’s labored sobriety in Family Reunion and Mur- 
der in the Cathedral, his new-found levity could only be a trap 
for any careless critic who decided that the play was what it 
seemed. Most reviewers accordingly hedged their remarks with 
conditions: second, even third, viewings would be necessary; a 
printed text would help, too. Even such cocky, brash journals as 
the New Yorker became cautious and circumspect. Its review 
opened as follows: “The Cocktail Party ... is... the knottiest 
problem presented to local criticism since The Iceman Cometh. 
It is obviously a work of considerable literary importance, but, 
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regarded sheerly as a play, its merits and its chances for success 
in the non-experimental theater seem debatable.” 

John Mason Brown, never one to hedge, took cover in a snob- 
bish dodge in the Saturday Review: 


They were there, the faithful and the devout, for the opening... . 
carrying their reverence . . . much as pilgrims might, . . . confident, 
because... their Mr. Eliot was the dramatist. . . . I could not help 
wondering, as I watched the absorption of the devout in what I doubt 
they at all times understood more clearly than I did, what their reac- 
tions would have been if, instead of being hallowed by T. S. Eliot’s 
name, this play in verse had been written by some unknown drama- 
tist. ... I have my reasons for being shy about discussing Mr. Eliot’s 
text in detail. He is a great one for playing solemn jokes upon the 
public—to the delight of his academic devotees. . . .’ 


In addition to the logical reason for critical shyness found by 
Mr. Brown, the play itself inspires uncertainty and caution be- 
cause it obviously contains two levels of meaning: the literal and 
the symbolical. On the literal plane The Cocktail Party is a rath- 
er simple drawing-room English comedy with marked tragic 
overtones, the “kind of thing,” the New Yorker felt “Noel Cow- 
ard might have turned out if that fashionable elf had enjoyed 
the benefits of a classical education and some decent intellectual 
companionship.” Eliot manages “this kind of thing’’ with some 
wit but not as much as one finds in the social comedies of 
Maugham, Wodehouse, or G. B. Shaw. Eliot’s wit derives largely 
from that conventional pattern of marital insult and innuendo, 
involving sex and marriage, which passes for brilliant cocktail 
repartee in most parts of the world. 

The social tangle is relatively conventional too. At the cocktail 
party with which the play opens, we learn that Lavinia Chamber- 
layne has left Edward after five years of incessant bickering and 
posturing. Celia Coplestone, Edward’s mistress, takes a hopeful 
view of the separation. But Edward is no longer interested in 
Celia; he wants his wife back for reasons that are not clear to 
him, to Celia, or to the audience. He tells Celia that 


It is not that I am in love with Lavinia. 
I don’t think I was ever really in love with her. 
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The one thing of which I am relatively certain 

Is, that only since this morning 

I have met myself as a middle-aged man 

Beginning to know what it is to feel old. 

That is the worst moment, when you feel that you have lost 
The desire for all that was most desirable, 

And before you are contented with what you can desire; 
Before you know what is left to be desired; 

And you go on wishing that you could desire 

What desire has left behind.* 


This comment obviously leaves much to be desired, and poor 
Celia can only rationalize her confusion, and the audience’s, by 
observing that Edward now speaks with the voice of insects: 


Dry, endless, meaningless, inhuman— 
You might have made it by scraping your legs together— 
Or however grasshoppers do it. 


To her Edward now seems “only a beetle the size of a man.” 

A mysterious guest at Edward’s party, who calls himself Riley 
and sings a bawdy RAF song about One-Eyed Riley, tells Edward 
that his wife will return, and she does in Scene 3 in response to 
mysterious telegrams, which also summon back to the apartment 
the original party guests. Lavinia proves to be quite as tiresomely 
domineering and cattish as Edward had described her to Riley. 
The degree of amusement in their domestic brawling is directly 
proportional to the spectator’s marital relations. 

In Act II, Riley proves to be Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly, a 
social physician of some prominence among the neurotic. As he 
prepares to receive the Chamberlaynes and Celia for consultation, 
a slight fog of Eliotian mystification drifts across the action, for it 
is revealed that this meeting has been arranged with the conniv- 
ance of two other guests at the party, Julia Shuttlethwaite and 
Alexander MacColgie Gibbs, both of whom had pretended to be 
strangers to Sir Henry. 

After a mildly amusing scene of domestic recrimination be- 
tween the Chamberlaynes, indignant at discovering themselves 
consulting the same doctor, Sir Henry guides them to a decision. 
Since one is incapable of loving and the other of being loved, they 
should make the best of a bad bargain. Then Celia appears, 
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troubled with a ‘‘sense of sin” and the seeming purposelessness 
of her life; Reilly guides her to an unspecified but obviously 
portentous decision, which requires that she seek a life of austere 
and disinterested service. As the curtain falls, Sir Henry, Julia, 
and Alex “proceed to the libation”’ and speak “the words for those 
who go upon a journey.” 

Act III becomes little more than an epilogue, designed to trace 
the consequences of the decisions taken. Preparing for another 
cocktail party the Chamberlaynes are revealed as working out 
their limited salvation by being a little more polite and considerate 
in their relationships. Alex arrives to report that Celia has been 
crucified near an ant hill in a primitive village in Asia, where she 
had gone as a member of a religious nursing unit. The curtain 
falls as the Chamberlaynes, supposedly shaken and enlightened 
by the news of Celia, prepare to meet the consequences of their 
course: the first guests at their party. 

Taken thus literally, the play states clearly its social, moral, and 
spiritual meanings. Reilly assures Celia that her craving for pur- 
pose and direction can be achieved in one of two ways: she can 
become reconciled to “the human condition,” in which one may 
remember the vision he has had while ceasing to regret it. Those 
who, like the Chamberlaynes, choose this form of treatment 


Maintain themselves by the common routine, 
Learn to avoid excessive expectation, 

Become tolerant of themselves and others. 

Giving and taking, in the usual actions 

What there is to give and take. They do not repine; 
Are contented with the morning that separates 
And with the evening that brings together 

For casual talk before the fire 

Two people who know they do not understand each other 
Breeding children whom they do not understand 
And who will never understand them. 


It is not the best life, Reilley admits, but 


In a world of lunacy, 
Violence, stupidity, greed . . . it is a good life. 


The “other” way requires maximum courage and faith—‘“the 
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kind of faith that issues from despair.”’ Ironically it is not “better” 
than the first way: 


Neither way is better. 
Both ways are necessary. It is also necessary 
To make a choice between them. 


Each way means loneliness—and communion. 
Both ways avoid the final desolation 

Of solitude in the phantasmal world 

Of imagination, shuffling memories and desires. 


The human condition is thus summarized and the action 
charted. This way out of the waste land. Even the oddities in the 
play, such as Reilly’s song, or Julia’s spectacles with one lens 
missing, or the confusing relationships of the characters, all of 
which seem to have symbolic implications, may be understood on 
the literal level if one accepts William Tindall’s view. In his New 
York Times article, Tindall notes that such phenomena “are not 
to be explained but to play their part in a conspiracy of insinua- 
tions. Peripheral suggestions ... may limit or deepen the total ef- 
fect and excite the critic, but the audience . . . enjoys the ex- 
perience to which they contribute.” 

By this reasoning the play is the thing and as easily understood 
as many playgoers insist. But if one is left unsatisfied with a “‘con- 
spiracy of insinuations’— (“Nobody likes to be left with a mys- 
tery.’’) —or if one is self-consciously aware of Eliot’s boast that he 
writes plays “which by their externals would charm the dull, by 
their moral earnestness the clever, and by what they implied the 
sensitive,” he will insist upon climbing onto the metaphorical 
level, if only to demonstrate to the Eliot calt his sensitivity. It is 
this compulsion, or its attendant manifestations, which has 
spawned the difference of opinion and interpretation upon which 
Eliot thrives. 

That Eliot intends additional levels of meaning in The Cock- 
tail Party is implicit in his lecture “Poetry and Drama.” In it he 
reveals that he found his theme in Euripides’ Alcestis, in which 
Heracles descends into Hades to snatch Alcestis from death and 
return her to her king-husband Admetus: 
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I was determined to conceal the origins so well that nobody would 
identify them until 1 pointed them out myself. In this at least I have 
been successful; for no one of my acquaintance (and no dramatic 
critics) recognized the source of my story. ... In fact, I have had to 
go into detailed explanation to convince them—I mean, of course, 
those who were familiar with the plot of that play—of the genuineness 
of the inspiration. But those who were at first disturbed by the eccen- 
tric behavior of my unknown guest, and his apparently intemperate 
habits and tendency to burst into song, have found some consolation 
after I have called their attention to the behavior of Heracles in 


Euripides’ play.* 


Thus Eliot tempts us onto the mythological-religious level of 
the action and at this point his academic interpreters offer their 
multiple versions of the meaning. Is Sir Henry, for example, only 
a modern Heracles or is he more—the devil, perhaps, or one of the 
Trinity, or ‘“‘a tool as Christ was a tool, and like Christ” descend- 
ing, according to one critic, “into limbo to rescue the pagan 
dead’’? Or is he, in the words of another, ‘‘a composite of an An- 
glican minister, a suave psychotherapist and a debonaire gentle- 
man who quotes Eliot’? 

Incidentally, almost every American playgoer sees Sir Henry as 
at least a psychiatrist, whatever his symbolic attributes, yet even 
this reasonable deduction is wrong, according to Alec Guinness, 
who played the role in the New York production. Guinness is 
quoted in the New York Times as insisting that Sir Henry is “a 
mental and spiritual adviser and guide.” When reminded that 
Reilly has a couch in his office and that his lying on it after his 
interviews always drew laughter in America, the actor observed: 


I’d say you people over here are much more aware of analysis, talk 
more freely about it than we do. People in England don’t go to a 
psychiatrist until they’re halfway around the bend. One knows people 
who go. But it’s whispered about, and one regards them with raised 


eyebrows and a feeling of pity. 

When it was suggested that Old Possum might have given the 
actor an explanation of the part and even of the play, Guinness 
replied, somewhat wearily: ‘I am only an actor, for God’s sake, 
...and hardly up to interpreting a man like Eliot, but I can tell 
you what he said. He said those scenes mean whatever they mean 
to you.” 
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But such an answer is more quixotic than illuminating, since 
Eliot smugly identifies Sir Henry with Heracles. What about the 
other characters? Julia, for instance, who is a kind of “steerer” of 
patients to the doctor? Her name, Ulrich Weisstein reminds us, 
means threadcut in Old English; hence she is one of the Fates. 
One of the half-blind Fates, since she has only one good lens in 
her glasses. For Sandra Wool, however, Julia is a guardian— 
(Eliot uses the word in the play) —of the Holy Grail, a kind of 
half-god, half-clown, in a music hall Trinity, not unlike the part 
secular—part religious personages in the early Morris dances. 
Comparable alternatives are available for the remaining charac- 
ters, but Sir Henry and Julia are the significant figures on the 
mythological level. 

Martin Brown, the director of The Cocktail Party and of all 
of Eliot’s plays, rejects symbolism for the human level: 


Eliot’s theme is, here as always, the relation of human life to the 
greater than human—“towards someone or something, outside oneself,” 
as Celia puts it. A group of three characters serve as guides to the 
other four. It is characteristic of Eliot that these three should be well 
endowed with human foibles, so that there is no question of their 
being used as other than human. 


By emphasizing this “human” point of view William Arrow- 
smith offers one of the more plausible of the academic interpreta- 
tions of the play.° Writing in the Hudson Review, Arrowsmith sees 
The Cocktail Party as a Christian play is secular dress, compre- 
hensible to a neutral, intelligent viewer or reader, since it por- 
trays actual Christian life and the possibilities of Christian society 
in a manner reminiscent of an Eliot quotation in The Rock: 


Here were decent Godless people 
Their only monument the asphalt road 
And a thousand lost golf balls. 


The difference is that in this play a choice is possible and neces- 
sary. Celia, named for the hallowed Virgin martyr, goes “the way 
of illumination”; she represents the copestone, the crown or key- 
stone, holding the wall of Christian society by showing the way 
to sainthood. The references to Julia’s spectacles and to Sir 
Henry’s One-Eyed Riley serve to suggest that they have partial 
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vision, whereas Edward and Lavinia are blind. “ ‘In the kingdom 
of the blind the one-eyed man is king.’ Therefore the three with 
at least half vision can act as “guardians” of the blind. Instead of 
being supernatural beings, these “guardians” are just ordinary 
people who try to live their Christian beliefs by helping others 
to overcome their blindness, or self-love. They appear to be odd, 
devilish, mysterious in Act I in order to avoid alarming Edward, 
who typifies modern society in his distrust of patent do-gooders or 
Christian evangelizing. 

Satisfying as Mr. Arrowsmith’s interpretation is in keeping 
Eliot’s characters human, it does not eliminate all ambiguities or 
solve certain dramatic problems. For example, it does not answer 
the question as to how the half-blind can act as guides for the 
clear-eyed, the saints like Celia. Nor, as Brooks Atkinson noted, 
is it clear by what authority Sir Henry, if he is only a good Chris- 
tian doctor, arranges the destinies of others with such pompous 
assurance. By what right does he recommend the low road to the 
Chamberlaynes and the saint’s way to Celia? Why, since the frame 
of reference remains a cocktail party, is Celia’s crucifixion a trium- 
phant destiny rather than a harrowing disaster or at best a mock- 
ing irony? And by the same reasoning, why should the Chamber- 
laynes’ life appear so much inferior to that of Celia’s, since 
“neither way is better’? “Both the Chamberlaynes and Celia are 
good at suffering,’ Arrowsmith observes, “but when it comes to 
their release, their happiness, the play dissolves. . . . It is difficult to 
see why the burdens of the common life should not be as great, as 
demanding, as the martyr’s momentary anguish and renuncia- 
tion.” 

Arrowsmith thinks that Eliot’s singularly arid view of life is 
responsible for these inconsistencies: 


’ 


It is a failure of Eliots own Christianity that impoverishes the Chris- 
tian society the play is trying to create. A part of the poverty goes into 
the characters. ... None of them have the wholeness of the whole man, 
and it is for that reason that the play is thin. . . . Eliot’s Christianity 
is no more than half the story it should be. He pretends, intellectually, 
to the whole Christian tradition but his emotional grasp is only of the 
extreme ascetic half of that tradition. 


It is almost as if Eliot retained all of his earlier characteristic 
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contempt for the Prufrocks of the wasteland and was now disguis- 
ing his feelings. For he cannot possibly take the Chamberlaynes 
seriously, as he seems to do, or accept theirs as “a good life, too.” 
His dramatic counterparts are disproportionate; the Chamber- 
laynes cannot balance Celia. William Barrett in the Partisan Re- 
view puts the cause of this failure in Eliot’s incapacity to under- 
stand human love or to have any real belief in its possibilities: 


The moment of love is presented always at the moment of withdrawal 
and renunciation. . . . Consequently the beauty of the world is never 
present in the fullness of joy, but always with that painful clutch at 
the heart. ... As a writer, Eliot has never really given us God’s plenty: 
the qualities of his genius are not robustness and richness, but pre- 
cision, terseness, and intensity; but the shadow which haunts these 
qualities is a certain tendency to thinness and brittleness.® 


V. S. Pritchett means much the same thing when he writes in 
his New York Times review of Eliot’s Complete Poems and Plays 
that 


where Eliot has seemed most vulnerable is in the belief that he is 
really imbued with “the tragic sense of life.” Certainly, if he means 
by that the knowledge that we shall die, he has that—and sometimes 
rather like some Anglican Omar Khayam. But there are moments 
when one regards the act of putting one foot in the grave as one of 
Prufrock’s prudences. The tragic sense of life is felt when the full life 
meets the unanswerable death. . . . with their [the plays’] common 
theme of the expiation of guilt, one is shocked by the disparity in 
strength between the people and the sins they committed, as between 
the sins and the sufferings by which they will expiate them. ... [The 
sinner] can become a nervous wreck but not a tragic figure.‘ 


It is this deficiency in the playwright which puts such a burden 
upon the actors in his plays. Consider the problems the character 
of Celia poses for an actress. In Act I she seems as trivial, as su- 
perficial, as blind as the other guests at the party; in fact, she ap- 
pears even less perceptive than Lavinia, since she thinks that she 
loves Edward. Yet in view of her coming sainthood, her sense of 
sin “so rare,” her dissatisfaction with her life, how can an actress 
make creditable her falling in love with a hollow man like Ed- 
ward? Sir Henry predicts that she “will go far,” but there is no 
evidence to support this prediction. Her martyrdom becomes al- 
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most an escape rather than a fulfillment. The part is practically 
unplayable. 

Sir Henry does not pose so difficult a problem for the actor, yet 
his change of conduct is troublesome. In Act I he is aloof, enig- 
matic, monosyllabic, cryptic, even coy and bawdy. If the actor 
succumbs to the real temptation to overplay here, he will find it 
almost impossible to render plausible the dignified, forceful, 
perceptive, cynical doctor of Act II. Alec Guinness reported that 
he found the role of Sir Henry the most fatiguing of his seven- 
teen years of acting because of the concentration required: 


I’ve got to pay attention to what the others are saying. Listening is an 
essential part of acting. . . . But here there is an extra dimension to 
my listening. Reilly’s listening to the inner moods of the others, as 
well as to the words. He’s listening to the meanings, for overtones. He 
remarks to Edward: “I learn a good deal by merely observing you—And 
letting you talk as long as you please—And taking note of what you 
do not say.” 


The most difficult dramatic roles, however, aside from Celia’s, 
are the Chamberlaynes’. Edward and Lavinia must convey all of 
the disgusting emptiness and selfishness of their lives up to the 
time of decision. Eliot has made them so unpleasant, so petty and 
unattractive, that it is hard to feel much sympathy for them or 
identity with their problems. Their choice seems implausible, 
if not impossible; they have earned themselves a private hell, like 
spoiled children who sometimes get what they deserve. Yet they 
are the counter-balances for Celia, offering a way of life which 
has its merits and rewards, according to Mr. Eliot. 

Closely related to these dramatic problems, in fact responsible 
for some of them, is the verse form used in The Cocktail Party. 
Eliot aspires to write poetic drama but he does not want an aud- 
ience to be conscious of the poetry. Instead, the “chief effect of 
style and rhythm in dramatic speech, whether in prose or verse, 
should be unconscious. . . . It will not be poetry all the time. It 
will only be ‘poetry’ when the dramatic situation has reached 
such a point of intensity that poetry becomes the natural utter- 
ance.’ For his verse play Eliot devises a rhythm which he con- 
siders close to that of contemporary speech. The line may be of 
varying length and varying number of syllables. It has a caesura 
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and three stresses which may come almost anywhere in the line, 
“the only rule being that there must be one stress on one side of 
the caesura and two on the other.” 

Like the rest of the play this feature has aroused widely varying 
reactions. Enthusiastic members of the Eliot cult, like Stephen 
Spender, find the technique highly satisfying. Spender writes: 


His language is so idiomatic that one accepts his rhythm as that of 
ordinary speech with an insistent beat. . .. He cuts down his poetic 
effects to the minimum, and then finally rewards us with most beauti- 
ful poetry. . .. He writes poetry when poetry is the most natural way 
of saying things. 


The violent veto comes from critics like Joseph Carrol, who 
says in Theatre Arts: 


The Cocktail Party . . . has no poetry in it. It doesn’t even have good 
verse....It is Mayfair small talk and far from amusing in Mr. Eliot’s 
hands. ... Mr. Eliot does it like a teacher trying to be a good fellow at 
the Old Boy’s Reunion and getting the giggles because he isn’t used 
to drinking. . . . The Bible whallopers of the revival meetings do it 
better.® 


Such extreme differences of opinion suggest that at best the 
verse cannot achieve the dramatic effects desired. This is a ser- 
ious deficiency since, as we have seen, the actors are required to 
project such difficult shifts in characterization that they des- 
perately need the aid which powerful poetry might afford them 
in managing plausible transitions from cocktail parties to cruci- 
fixions, from sex to sainthood. Since the major decisions in the 
play, especially those involving Celia, are not taken every day and 
never without a certain sense of emotional stress, it seems per- 
verse of the dramatist to wish to express the drama of these moves 
in a kind of verse which is supposed to be unrecognizable. Cer- 
tainly it is impossible to convey any sense of triumph or fulfill- 
ment on the part of those making the choices. Eliot did not make 
the mistake of imposing such restrictions upon himself in Murder 
in the Cathedral, which is highly and obviously poetical in its best 
moments. 

The ineffectiveness of Eliot’s dramatic idiom may be attributed 
to that same limited view of life which weakens the theme of The 
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Cocktail Party. Brooks Atkinson makes this point in his review 
of the play: ‘Mr. Eliot’s verse seems aridly poetic-intellectualized, 
attenuated, narrow in range, thin in emotion. . . . It derives from 
a sanctimonious attitude toward life rather than from the super- 
ior spiritual vitality of a poet.” 

A more productive relationship between a writer’s view of life 
and his skill with words is illustrated effectively in Christopher 
Fry’s verse dramas. Fry is awed by the human situation. Writing 
of “Poetry in the Theatre” for the Saturday Review he observes: 


The inescapable dramatic situation for us all is that we have no idea 
what our situation is. ... Poetry is the language in which man explores 
his own amazement. It is the language in which he says heaven and 
earth in one word. It is the language in which he speaks of himself and 
his predicament as though for the first time.... And, if you accept my 
proposition that reality is altogether different from our stale view of it, 
we can say that poetry is the language of reality. 


So Fry looses in the theatre a meteoric shower of words, full of 
sound and fun, signifying man’s vitality, exuberance, and resi- 
lience whatever the human condition. Journalism stifles the spirit. 
‘‘We know what the world looks like,” Fry reminds us, 


and what the action of men looks like in everyday newspaper terms. 
The knowledge makes for dismay and a suffocation of the spirit. If the 
theatre can help us to see ourselves and the world freshly, as though 
we had just rounded the corner into life, it will be what entertain- 
ment should be, a holiday, which sets us up to continue living at the 
top of our bent, and worth, I think, any amount of admonition and 
prophesy. , 


Eliot’s admonition is cheerless, austere, and ambiguous, not only 
because of his Puritanical moral asceticism but also because of the 
mechanical tonelessness of his sterile verse. What Celia says of 
Edward may also be said of the poetic quality of The Cocktail 
Party: 


What I heard was only the noise of an insect, 

Dry, endless, meaningless, inhuman— 

You might have made it by scraping your legs together— 
Or however grasshoppers do it. 
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1This article is a revision of a lecture given at the University of Colorado 
prior to the Players Club production of The Cocktail Party. 

*Saturday Review, 4 February 1950. Quoted by permission. 


8The Cocktail Party (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950). All passages 
from the play are quoted by permission of the publisher. 


*The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1951. Quoted by permission. 
°The Hudson Review, Autumn, 1950. Quoted by permission. 
®The Partisan Review, April, 1950. Quoted by permission. 


*The New York Times Book Review, 30 November 1952. Quoted by per- 
mission. 


STheatre Arts, February, 1953. Quoted by permission. 


°The Saturday Review, 21 March 1953. Quoted by permission. 


WINTER DAWN 
By SARA KEITH 


A brimming chalice, 

Morning over the world’s rim 
Spills thin molten gold. 

Bare trees, etched in austere lines, 
Swim in liquid golden light. 
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Australia duplex 


JOHN N. HOUGH 


Nations have cultural patterns. Our own, though the outgrowth 
of our old world heritages, has been reshaped by a new environ- 
ment and by circumstances often of our own making to the extent 
that we recognize it, good or bad, as our own. To the north we 
see what we ourselves might have been had we not broken po- 
litically from England. This Canadian pattern is different, of 
course, but as unified and as sui generis as our own. The national 
characteristics of both countries, once recognized, have become 
in themselves a source of pride to those who have helped to de- 
velop them, and in turn they have stimulated their own inde- 
pendent growth. 

The emergence of such a recognizable national cultural pattern 
requires time, perhaps longer if a country has not broken off its 
political and cultural ties with the homeland. But geographic iso- 
lation and quite different environmental factors should help to 
bring forth a markedly individualistic culture. For this very reason 
one would expect that Australia, of all the major areas within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, would have developed on her 
own very rapidly and achieved a cultural pattern as distinguish- 
able as Canada’s which her own requirements have stamped 
upon her. She should now have a single Australian quality 
that would show itself in all aspects of her activity, physi- 
cal, social and intellectual, but this is exactly what has not hap- 
pened. There are clear and well defined Australian characteristics, 
but they belong to sociology and a way of life. There are well 
recognized cultural patterns, but they are British. Australia est 
omnis divisa in partes- duas, and never the twain have met. 

This dualism had a natural beginning. The settlers of Australia 
were rugged men and they lived a rugged life; their qualities were 
such as were needed to hew a civilization out of a strange and dif- 
ficult world. The convict, the soldier, the cattleman, the sheep- 
man, the miner were not the men to create a country and at the 
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same time worry about its cultural traditions. The pioneering 
spirit that could survive was the one which had forsaken the gen- 
teel aristocratic traditions of England. It molded the true Aus- 
tralian of today—open, friendly, easy-going, devoted to the life 
he has created for himself where climate and surroundings alter- 
nate to lure him into leisure or to crush him beneath unpredict- 
able floods, droughts, and bushfires. Where life is a gamble, he is 
willing to gamble on anything. He is philosophic in his losses, al- 
ways optimistic like Mr. Micawber, even to the point of expect- 
ing that luck—whether it be with horses, lotteries, crops, or wool 
clips—will eventually be his. Thus he has become satisfied with 
what is “good enough” and is reluctant to push himself beyond 
the limits of that satisfaction. 

Australians themselves readily recognize this curious character- 
istic and for it they have innumerable explanations. Perhaps the 
best of these is that the rough and ready types of early settlers 
in their difficult struggles with the strange new land adopted an 
attitude of being happy with their condition even while gambling 
with it. In any case this pioneer trait has become a national one, 
which in the present century encourages an easy indifference to 
improvement and a resentment to change. But it makes for a 
pleasantly attractive and likable individual, the best of friends and 
companions, whose hospitality one can never forget nor fail to ap- 
preciate. This is the real Australian, the one met out in the coun- 
try, on the sheep stations, the workman in the city, the white-collar 
clerk and shopowner, the one whose own life and pioneer heri- 
tage have created one of the most democratic societies in the 
world. Every man is as good as the next, and each one knows it. 

But this is only half the picture. Look into the mind of an Aus- 
tralian, peer beneath the surface of his ultra-democratic society, 
get to know the British emigrants, who in large numbers came to 
Australia after the pioneering days, and you will find a paradox- 
ical dualism. You will see Britain transplanted but unadulterated, 
unmodified by any of the chemistry of the soul by which the real 
Australian was created. 

This turning back to the mother country came about naturally. 
When in the colonial period the Australian first had time in his 
rugged life to remember, or to reintroduce, cultural things, he 
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turned to England for them. From there came his books, his furni- 
ture, his music, his art, his architecture, even his clothes. But more 
important still, when he sought for teachers for his children, who 
were then growing up untutored in the wilderness, he found the 
necessary teachers in England; and when in the fifties he began to 
think about universities, he looked to England for the professors. 
These migrants brought with them the British nineteenth century 
intellectual pattern of genteel aristocracy, and they did not like 
what they found in Australia, a rough, even boorish, colonial so- 
ciety. They did not see strength in those qualities that had begun 
to emerge in the real Australian, or if they did, they sought to 
mould them in the English pattern. No one would challenge the 
arbiters of change, least of all Australia, whose loyalty was un- 
questioned, despite the indifference and heartless misunderstand- 
ing she had long suffered from the Colonial Office in London. 
Thus was a dualism imposed upon the new colonial daughter, 
for the world of the mind which now became hers was only so by 
right of inheritance, but not by right of evolution. So strong was 
the call of England, so natural was the acceptance of the only in- 
tellectual tradition Australia knew, that the mergence of the Eng- 
lish and the Australian which should have taken place did not 
occur. On the contrary the English people, the late comers, and 
the English cultural pattern remained apart from the direct sim- 
plicity of Australian life, but not unwelcomed by those who had 
thirsted and hungered for a touch of home, as England is still 
“home,” even for thousands of Australians who have never been 
there. Naturally the Australian did not refuse his new-found 
share in the intellectual world of the nineteenth century, for its 
gentility lent a respectability to his rough life. It provided an in- 
tellectual self-respect his own life had lacked, it raised him above 
his crude surroundings and it gave him a sense of continuity with 
the past from which he had broken socially. By accepting a ma- 
ture British cultural tradition, the Australian found a compen- 
sating justification for the immaturity of his own pattern of life. 
But this contrast between the real Australian and the British in- 
tellectual had serious effects upon the development of a true Aus- 
tralian culture. Early Australian literature, dealing as it naturally 
did with the rougher aspects of life, found no favor with the gen- 
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teel critics, who would have approved of what one very British- 
Australian woman said to me: “Such crude subjects should not 
be used for literature.” Hence the Australian Mark Twains, Bret 
Hartes, Bryants, and Coopers, and there are many of them, won 
little respect, even in Australia, much less “at home.” In all the 
arts, as in literature, it was difficult for independent judgments to 
develop in the face of such tightly controlled standards from an- 
other world. Even today as Burl Ives discovered when he was 
looking for Australian folk ballads, it is radical for Australians to 
take pride in their national literature or even reluctantly to admit 
that there really may be some national heritage worth saving. 

Australians hesitate to give an opinion or to exercise the critical 
faculty, lest it not be borne out by the judgment of the English. 
A writer, musician, or painter makes good only when he is ac- 
claimed in London, Paris, or even in New York, and then he 
merits the praise of the “‘local-boy-makes-good” variety, but rarely, 
except with swimmers and tennis players, do the Australians pre- 
sent their choice to the world and say, “We think this man is 
good,” and then stand solidly behind their judgment. How often 
one hears the protest, “But there is no such thing as Australian 
literature or art, or music!’’ This attitude should remind us of 
those days, not so many years ago, when it was difficult to find a 
course in American literature in our universities, and when 
United States history had to fight for recognition as an independ- 
ent study. One has the uncomfortable feeling that whereas we 
have managed somehow to develop into young adulthood with a 
confidence in our abilities, the Australian has permitted the su- 
periority of the older British culture to give him a false sense 
of maturity which actually prevents him from adapting British 
culture to his local needs. An Australian would think this a 
strange and ridiculous thing for an American to say, for it is this 
very assumption of maturity (based on an English tradition which 
is older than the American’s) that convinces him he is so much 
more mature than we are. He may recognize that ours is an Amer- 
ican culture and a young one, but he does not see that his is not 
Australian, no matter how old it is, nor that it is at variance with 
his own democratic society and is a deterrent to the growth of an 
independent critical faculty. 
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In no aspect of Australian life is this subservience to the British 
tradition more apparent than in education. It is natural that the 
whole educational system should be a replica of England’s, but 
here again there has been no adaptation to the needs of a demo- 
cratic Australian society. Instead the Australian is subjected to the 
British aristocratic educational pattern of the nineteenth century. 
The process begins early with the distinction made between the 
GPS (the Great Public Schools of the Eton, Harrow variety) and 
the State schools comparable to our own public schools. In the 
former the broad Australian accent will be softened into a modi- 
fied Australian form of clipped British speech, and all the for- 
mality of uniforms, corporal punishment, and aristocratic distinc- 
tions will appear. In the latter all these things happen to a slightly 
less degree but with an equal emphasis upon the traditional aca- 
demic subjects and the formal drill and rigid discipline. The 
schools take no responsibility for social or community exper- 
ience, and coeducation between the ages of eleven and seventeen is 
nonexistent. Thus the sole and avowed purpose in these schools 
is the training of a superior mind that will pass the all important 
examinations for advancement to the university level. Decisions 
must be made early and are often irrevocable since most of the 
high school curriculum is so rigid that the students can take only 
set subjects if they wish to enter a special division of a university. 
The IQ and test grades become the sole evaluation for advance- 
ment, and the pressure for excellence, both from: teachers and 
from parents, is terrific. 

Such a formal secondary system creates various problems. One, 
perhaps the most obvious to a visitor, is the unmerciful casting 
aside of those who do not measure up at a specific time and in a 
specific examination. The trade and vocational schools offer them 
their only salvation, for there is no return into the intellectual 
stream of university training. And since the universities demand 
specialization immediately upon the student’s entrance, any edu- 
cation he will get outside his special field must come at the high 
school level and by the age of seventeen. It is upon this basis that 
he must make those final decisions for his life work, for once in 
a university, there is no second choice. He will go directly from 
high school into the law and medical schools, and even in the 
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liberal arts division of a university, his course is so determined 
from the beginning that there is no changing beyond the first year. 

This early specialization, accentuated by the high rate of dis- 
missal, means first, that the choice of life work is made so early 
and on so inadequate and so elementary a basis of general experi- 
ence, that it can hardly be a well considered judgment. More often 
it isa parental decision, made and imposed upon the child so early 
and for so long that he ultimately assumes it to be his own. Us- 
ually by fifteen the decision is made, beyond seventeen it is irrev- 
ocable, since there is no more general educational experience 
beyond this age upon which another choice could be based. Sec- 
ond, it means that the Australian student who wins his way to 
a university is identified immediately as an intellectual aristocrat 
in contrast to his erstwhile schoolmate who did not make the 
grade and despite an ultra-democratic society. Third, both of 
these students, either because the one specialized so soon or the 
other had no opportunity to broaden his experience once he 
found himself in vocational school, are in grave danger of be- 
coming narrow specialists whose experience beyond the secondary 
level is limited virtually to their “chosen”’ fields. 

If we follow the few who reach a university, even those in a lib- 
eral arts course, this specialization will become even more appar- 
ent. Consider, for example, the Australian equivalent of a history 
major in an American university. He will take a history course 
from the moment he enters the university. Besides history he will 
have a first year English course, about the same as our Freshman 
English, possibly one philosophy or psychology course, but every- 
thing else for the three years of work required for a degree (a 
fourth year for Honors is optional) will be history. All experience 
with science or humanities, which would comprise our “lower 
division requirements” and “general education,” is limited to 
high school. The end product is a superbly trained specialist, but 
one who can contribute to other realms of life only what he has 
learned in his special training. For example, students are not 
taught, or urged, to become a functioning part of a community, to 
participate in civic affairs, or to assume any responsibility in so- 
ciety. If they do, it is solely their own choice, and the result is 
that civic responsibility or interest in the welfare of a community 
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among Australian adults is very very small. I know of no less civic- 
minded person than the Australian. 

The student’s training is directed solely toward scholarly thor- 
oughness and is, especially in its advance stages, in the hands of 
professors who have been either “sent down” from England or 
Australians who have done their own advanced work in England. 
The latter, as is so often the case in such circumstances, outdo the 
English themselves in emphasizing the British traditions, and 
neither of them is likely to be a forthright standard bearer of an 
integral Australian culture. Their interests lie entirely in the in- 
tellectual achievement of the students, for the best of whom a 
scholarship for further work at Oxford or Cambridge is the ulti- 
mate goal. Thus the split between the university-trained Austral- 
ian and the “ordinary Australian” is perpetuated. 

A visiting American will notice that this “ordinary Austral- 
ian” suffers the most from the results of such an educational sys- 
tem. Only a favored few of this group get into a university, and 
these have won their way in by examination grades and hard 
work. Many of them will have won scholarships, of which there 
are many so that no worthy young man or woman will lack finan- 
cial aid. Education in Australia is certainly not just for the 
wealthy. 

Yet the phrase ‘favored few” is a real one. In Australia out of 
every one thousand population approximately three have enrolled 
in universities; in the United States the corresponding figure is 
fourteen. It is what happens to the eleven that startles an Ameri- 
can. As indicated above, they will have dropped out of the second- 
ary schools somewhere between the sixth and thirteenth grades; 
they will have gone into technical and vocational schools. Failure 
to measure up to the rigid standard in high school is a purely me- 
chanical process; no allowance is made for late maturing, none for 
students who might be better another year, none for psychological 
or social factors. Many young Australians could be recovered for 
a university program by giving attention to their individual prob- 
lems and by admitting that non-academic factors have a bearing 
on a child’s ability to do his best during the one all important final 
examination. To these students is denied the intellectual exper- 
ience which our theories of democratic education consider of real 
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value, even to our poorer students or to those who leave our col- 
leges without degrees. 

Yet these less fortunate Australian high school students are elim- 
inated from higher education through their failure to make the 
equivalent of an average grade of B. The result is that an Aus- 
tralian university class is, on the average, much better than one of 
ours; only top students get in. What is done for them is no better 
and no worse than we do, but the difference lies in that fact that 
nothing is done at all for that great mass that corresponds to our 
average students. If we sincerely believe that American universi- 
ties have a responsibility to do everything they can for the young 
citizens of the country, then it is especially the task of the liberal 
arts to do so. 

Here particularly the Australian concept is narrowly patterned 
after the British tradition of special education only for superior 
intellects. Though this method may have fitted the British nine- 
teenth century social fabric, it is most unsuitable to the extremely 
egalitarian society of Australia. The result is that in Australia 
there will be only a dozen university graduates in any hundred 
jobs whereas in this country we would expect to find university 
graduates in all of them. The non-university group suffers from 
an intense feeling of intellectual inferiority, and their jobs are 
likewise looked down upon. The university man thus is rare, 
marked, commented on, and pointed out; even more so the uni- 
versity woman. Consequently the ordinary Australian in the av- 
erage social level has not had any of the advantages that we nor- 
mally assume higher education bestows. 

It may be readily seen that this sharp differentiation between 
university and non-university men and women only accentuates 
the dualism in Australian society. The “ordinary Australian” 
simply does not have the equipment to assert himself intellec- 
tually against the dominant pattern of educated judgments. He ac- 
cepts these judgments as being those of a superior class, stands in 
awe of them, but does not respect them, since the type of educa- 
tion for which they stand has given him little and has denied him 
much. He associates this higher education with two things: an 
aristocracy of brains and those English ideas that dominate that 
education. 
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Awe can easily change to resentment, and this is one of the 
most tragic manifestations of the dualism of Australians. For 
though their loyalty to the British Commonwealth is strong, and 
strong enough to maintain its hold upon their intellectual exper- 
ience, the class distinctions which education creates are not over- 
looked by the aggressive democratic Australian. His confidence in 
himself as a person, not as an intellect, prompts him to resent the 
interference with his affairs which he sometimes detects on the 
part of the individual Englishman and even the English-educated 
Australian. He is quite as likely to poke fun at the “stuffy” Eng- 
lish as to revere them. He knows of London-owned companies in 
which Australians can rise only so far; he knows of English finan- 
cial interests which thwart Australian efforts to create industries 
which might become competitive; and he knows that the English 
regard him as a colonial and patronize him unmercifully. His loy- 
alty remains untouched by all these actions, but not his pride. Con- 
sequently it is quite fair to say that though the Australian is proud 
to be a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, he in- 
tensely, though privately, dislikes the Englishman. The distinction 
is important. It is another result of the split in his cultural back- 
ground, and one which perpetuates itself by its very twofold na- 
ture. 

When it comes to the Australian’s relationships with other na- 
tions, this dualism apparently disappears. Then he will assume the 
maturity of the old world when noticing the mildly amusing, but 
sometimes dangerous antics of what he considers to be young, im- 
mature nations such as the United States. Yet even here his sense 
of being in a more modern world than that of the “stuffy English” 
causes him to be inconsistent. For he wants the material progress 
of modern civilization and yet he finds in his own easy going 
rather Edwardian mode of life an argument for the simple values 
which he maintains Americans have lost. Thus he is torn between 
wanting, as I believe most Australians really do, the conveniences 
and amenities of our life, which he labels as luxuries, and crit- 
icizing Americans for losing themselves in gadgets, mechanization, 
and expensive living. Even those who have modern heating fa- 
cilities, washing machines, refrigerators, window screens, and 
plumbing are often defensively apologetic, because they feel that 
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they may have lost something important by not living more prim- 
itively. I met many women who stoutly maintained that they 
would rather boil laundry in a copper kettle every week than 
have an electric washing machine. “It keeps your sense of values,” 
they said, yet they would reveal by occasional unguarded remarks 
how earnestly they yearned for material comforts. 

It is true that there are economic reasons why Australians can- 
not have these “luxuries” right now, but there is no reason why 
they should not earnestly desire to work to obtain them. Instead 
the knowledge that others have such things and thus a higher 
standard of living makes them develop a defense mechanism built 
upon the sense-of-values argument. “The leisurely, simpler life,” 
runs this argument, “is evidence of a maturer civilization and 
shows that those who do not follow it have surrendered to a ma- 
terialistic attitude.” 

Yet the Australian does not know exactly how materialistic 
America is. He judges us by what he is able to see of us, and that 
is limited to motion pictures, magazines, and such wealthy tour- 
ists as find their way down under. He assumes that because Holly- 
wood shows fine interiors and marvelous kitchen equipment we 
all have such things; he assumes that whatever he sees advertised 
in slick paper magazines we all possess; he estimates Americans’ 
wealth by the type of conspicuous consumption that makes “news” 
in his papers; he hears of amazingly high wages in the United 
States, but does not offset them with higher prices. But worse still, 
he assumes that American living and American attitudes are what 
he sees in motion pictures wherein crime, sex, psychiatry, and 
women’s independence convince him that an American has no 
morality, no normalcy, no family life. These things but confirm 
his opinion of our immaturity and materialism and of our preoc- 
cupation with mundane and sensational things. He will maintain 
that he genuinely prefers his placid, although sometimes admit- 
tedly inconvenient, life, for it keeps him in touch with real values. 
He expects to be uncomfortable in the winter, for he assumes that 
frustrating inconveniences are to be endured. It may be regret- 
table, but these things are “good enough” and better than ma- 
terialistic gadgets designed for luxury and super-colossalism. 

But what the Australian does not see are the things Americans 
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can do with the time and effort saved by both modern conven- 
iences and modern methods of capitalistic enterprise. During his 
own time for leisure the Australian is rarely engaged in anything 
other than pleasure and relaxation. In the time saved from house- 
hold drudgery, his wife, whose function he regards as solely that of 
homemaker and mother, is rarely engaged in any of the civic 
activities which he believes prevent the American woman from 
doing her duty in the home. In business, the Australian is con- 
cerned with making a reasonable living from operations which are 
still pretty definitely Victorian in method, and he sees no virtue 
in changing them for American so-called efficiency. He does not 
conceive of business as having any public or social responsibility, 
and hence he sees no point in producing more or better for an 
equal price. Consequently, he aims neither at increased produc. 
tion nor at improvement in quality, nor, in all fairness, at im- 
mense profits. Were he to make these profits, he would not have 
the social sense to use them for the general welfare in the man- 
ner of a Ford, Rockefeller, or Carnegie Foundation. He does not 
think in those terms, either for the improvement of technique in 
his own business or for the creation of an institution for public 
benefit. Such functions are reserved for the government, and re- 
search is in the universities. 

His attitude toward American achievements along such lines is 
a mixture of envy and contempt, which manifest themselves in a 
whimsical amusement that we should ever be trying to make life 
easier. He knows that it will not be easier for him until he works 
harder than he does, which would then spoil the cult of leisure 
that is his pride and his cult of genteel living that is his inheritance 
from Britain. Yet even with his envy, the things he takes from us 
are those very things which are the best examples of the adoles- 
cence and immaturity with which he charges us: the movies, which 
he criticizes vehemently yet makes no effort to improve upon by 
producing his own; the radio, which is increasingly cluttered with 
soap operas, give-aways, and westerns while his own magnificent 
government stations remain unlistened to; the sensationalism of 
journalism, the stupidity of the comics, the adulation of hero wor- 
ship. 

The Australian is essentially modern in spirit. He wants to be 
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even more modern than he is, yet he is repeating in all their stages 
the growing pains of a young country, exaggerated by the tight 
pull of the apron strings to which he clings intellectually, the 
while veering from respect to resentment. In his daily life, where 
his own surroundings dominate, he is affable, lovable, and a hos- 
pitable friend; he is much like ourselves, especially in his faults, 
which endear him the more to us, and when he points them out 
with forthright frankness, he is so disarming in his criticism that 
the American is inclined to agree with him in principle, if not in 
all details. He lives in a country that is as varied as our own, as 
modern in its potentialities, progressive in its society, vigorous in 
its self-confidence. 

His country is truly the ‘Australia Felix,” the “land of oppor- 
tunity and growth,” as H. H. Richardson, one of Australia’s great- 
est writers, called it. Yet the Australian is so restrained by the 
dualism in his thinking that he makes his country a veritable 
“Australia duplex.” 


BE REASONABLE 
By FLORENCE BECKER LENNON 


One must concede 
That being dead 

He has no need. 
The lock of hair 
Or even his head 
Or a vital organ 
He well could spare 


To poor old Morgan. 
John Keats was rich 

His hair was red; 

Why should we care 
(Since both are dead) 

If a son of a society lady 
Collects his hair? 
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Coach 


WILLIAM E. WILSON 


During the six weeks that Coach lived in our house, Emily and 1 
never saw him face to face. But he was one of the family never- 
theless. 

It was Emily who introduced Coach into our midst, although 
it must be said, in all fairness to her, that she did so unwittingly. 
From our oldest son’s experience in our previous moves about the 
country, Emily had concluded that the best way for boys to make 
friends in a strange community was to engage in some kind of 
supervised recreation. Consequently, when she learned that the 
Fourth Grade in the twins’ new school was organizing a touch- 
football team, she urged the twins to go out for it. 

She met with some resistance at first. 

‘“‘We don’t know how to play football,’’ Kenneth said. 

“But you can learn.” 

“But all the other boys are older than we are,”” Malcolm pro- 
tested. ‘““They wouldn’t let us play.” 

Emily suffered through a momentary image of her sons being 
trampled to death by a horde of sub-pubescent monsters, but she 
was adamant. In the end, the boys agreed to give the game a trial. 

They were immediately enthusiastic. 

“Slugger caught a pass,’” Malcolm reported, when they came 
home from their first afternoon of practice. 

“Who is Slugger?” Emily asked. 

“That's what Coach called Kenneth,” Malcolm explained. 

Refraining from comment, Emily asked Kenneth, “And did 
you make a touchdown?” 

“No,” he said, “but Butch did.” 

‘“Who—?” Emily began; but she finished by saying, “Oh, 
Malcolm, I’m so proud!” 

“One guy got a bloody nose,”” Malcolm said, modestly changing 
the subject. “But Coach fixed him up. Stuck his bean in the bub- 
bler.” 
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“The thing is, you got to keep on your toes,’” Kenneth ex- 
plained. “This guy wasn’t on his toes.” 

‘Coach says you got to play heads-up ball all the way,” Mal- 
colm said. 

Thus Coach got his foot in our door. In a very short time, he 
had moved in with all his ethical bags and baggage. 

We soon discovered that Coach lived an exemplary life, gov- 
erned by a rigid, muscle-bound code of virtues such as grit and 
fair play and hygiene and, more than all else, intestinal fortitude. 
This was probably easy enough for Coach, who kept himself al- 
ways in the pink, but it proved a painful undertaking for Emily 
and me, who had allowed ourselves to get sadly out of condition. 
Nevertheless, at the twins’ prompting, we tried to keep on our 
toes and to meet the daily problems of family life with our heads 
up. We'd have done better with a little more intestinal fortitude, I 
think. Still, we tried. 

Within the first week, we began to sleep again with our win- 
dows wide open, although my experience, obviously at variance 
with Coach's, had long ago taught me that night air played havoc 
with my sinuses; Emily swore off smoking; and Mike, our fif- 
teen-year-old, cut down to three peanut-butter-and-jelly-et-cetera 
sandwiches after school instead of his customary four. By that 
time, Coach had cluttered our livingroom with sports magazines 
that made our subscriptions to literary journals seem not only ef- 
fete but slightly immoral, and our family table-talk had taken on 
the inspirational flavor of Rotary luncheons. At the end of the 
second week, I began to notice that even my best Scotch tasted 
like Absorbine, Jr., and I abandoned my evening highball alto- 
gether. After all, Coach disapproved of alcohol. 

In three weeks, Coach became ubiquitous. Every morning, he 
followed me into the bathroom to watch me shave, a ritual that 
has always brought out the worst in me; at least, Coach never 
failed to be there on the mornings when I was late and my razor 
was dull. He lurked then behind the shower curtains, not only 
spying upon me and listening to what I might say, but—much 
worse—even reading my thoughts. 

After I left for work and the boys were off to school, Emily re- 
ported, Coach lingered on in the house while she conscientiously 
washed the breakfast dishes, instead of leaving them, as she had 
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formerly done, until her solitary lunch at noon. Coach supervised 
her housework, accompanied her to the market, where he checked 
on calories and vitamins, and he was still hanging around at 
lunchtime, refusing to leave until Emily had put away, untouched, 
any leftover cake or pie and had turned her back resolutely upon 
the cigarettes that were going stale in a box on the coffee table. 
On those days when Emily planned to take a nap after lunch or 
contemplated inviting a few friends in for bridge, instead of 
mending the boys’ clothes or straightening up the storeroom, 
Coach stayed on. Eventually, Emily joined the Gray Ladies, the 
League of Women Voters, and the Faculty Wives Hiking Club. 

In the evening, Coach hovered in the shadows of the hall just 
off our livingroom, setting a restraint upon our conversation and 
persuading us to listen to a sports analyst on the radio at eight 
o'clock instead of tuning to our favorite news program. The 
whole family was hygienically in bed by nine-thirty. 

Sometimes, Emily and I woke up and thought we heard Coach 
moving about the house in the middle of the night. 

How long we could have survived in this Spartan way of life or 
to what heights our new virtues might eventually have borne us 
we shall never know; for Coach, like all tyrants, was ultimately 
his own undoing. To the credit of our stamina, however, let it be 
recorded that relief came to us accidentally—although my old- 
est son and I were guilty of a little conniving at the very end. 

One afternoon near the close of the touch-football season, the 
twins stormed home early from school, brushed past Emily at the 
front door, and stamped upstairs without speaking. Emily fol- 
lowed them but found her way barred by Malcolm in the upstairs 
hall. 

“Don’t go in there,” he said, pointing at the closed door of their 
bedroom. “Kenneth is crying.” 

“Crying—?” 

“Oh, he’s not hurt,” Malcolm said quickly. ““A guy doesn’t cry 
when he’s hurt. Kenneth is mad. Some guys do cry when they’re 
mad. And they’re the most dangerous kind, too.” 

Emily nodded solemnly. 
“But what is he mad about?” she asked. 


““He’s sore at Coach. We’re both sore at him. Coach is a foul 
ball.” 
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Emily was incredulous. She knew that a “foul ball’’ was the 
very worst thing anyone could ever be. But she could get no more 
out of Malcolm and decided to wait till after dinner when Mike 
and I would be at home and our collective intestinal fortitude 
would be greater than any she could muster alone. 

After dinner, it came out that Coach had muttered something 
unintelligible to Kenneth during practice that afternoon and 
then had told him to stay on the sidelines. Afterward, in a huddle 
on the field, he announced to the team that Kenneth was a 
“sleepyhead”’ and they should pay no attention to him. Malcolm, 
of course, was in the huddle. He failed to get all that Coach had 
said, but he heard the word “‘sleepyhead” and that was enough. 
If Coach thought he could slander Kenneth in Malcolm’s pres- 
ence, he had another think coming. The twins stalked off the 
field together and ran all the way home. 


, 


“We're quitting his old team,” Malcolm said; and then he 
added, as an afterthought, “There aren’t any more games sched- 
uled, anyhow.” 

For a long time, I tried not to look at Mike. Finally, however, 
I gave him a quick glance. When he saw me doing so, he im- 
mediately buried his face in a book. I looked then at Emily. It 
would have pleased her if she could have seen how her oldest son 
was concentrating on his homework, but there were tears in her 
eyes and I doubt whether she could have seen anything. From the 
tears, I knew she was angry—dangerously angry. At that very 
moment, I was sure I heard Coach leave the house stealthily by 
the back door. 

“In a situation like this,” I said, now looking at no one, “we've 
got to keep our heads up. Why don’t you fellows go to bed and 
get a good sleep, and maybe tomorrow we can discuss the matter 
more calmly.” 

As soon as the twins had gone upstairs, I stood up. 

“IT think I'll mix myself a drink,” I said, casually. 

Mike followed me into the kitchen and began to assemble a 
peanut-butter-and-jelly-et-cetera sandwich, his fourth for the day. 

“You know about the sleeper play, don’t you, Dad?” he said, 
without looking at me. “It’s when they leave a player on the side- 
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lines where the other team won't notice him and then they pass 
the ball to him and—” 

“Yes, I know about it,” I said. 

He screwed the lid on the peanut-butter jar and looked at it 
thoughtfully for a while. 

“You going to tell the twins that Coach must have said Kenneth 
was a ‘sleeper’ and not a ‘sleepyhead’?” 

“I suppose I ought to,” I said. 

Mike waited until 1 had replaced the tray of ice cubes in the 
refrigerator; then he said: “Of course the football season is over 
now. I don’t suppose there is any real hurry about telling them, 
is there?” 

“No,” I said; “I suppose there’s no real hurry.” 

“Because Coach is organizing a Fourth-Grade basketball team 
next week and if the twins—” 

He did not finish, but I knew what he meant. 

When we returned to the livingroom, we found Emily smok- 
ing a cigarette from the box on the coffee table. 

“It’s awfully dry,”’ she said, without looking at us. “But it 
tastes good.” 

“So does the Scotch,” I said. 

Mike’s mouth was full of bread-and-butter-and-peanut-butter- 
and-jelly-et-cetera and he could not speak. 
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Titoism and the Chinese nationalists 


EARL SWISHER 


Liberal intellectual attitudes toward the China question have 
been stymied ever since January 7, 1947, when General Marshall 
pronounced ‘a plague on both your houses,” despairing of any 
workable solution with either Nationalist or Communist Chinese 
groups. The dilemma was half resolved in August, 1949, when 
the Acheson “White Paper” came out. The letter of transmittal, 
assuming that few would plough through the thousand-odd pages 
of documents, made clear that the Chinese Communists were 
really Communists, that they followed the Moscow party line and 
reproduced the Soviet type of party organization and discipline. 
This State Department publication preceded the establishment 
of the Communist regime in Peking, the People’s Republic of 
China. The Peking government was set up in October, 1949, and 
the analysis and prediction of the State Department were con- 
firmed. 

For the past four years, then, no one, from Owen Lattimore to 
Senator Knowland, has talked about the Chinese Communists as 
agrarian reformers or New Deal Democrats with a Chinese twist. 
The New Democracy of Mao Tse-tung has been generally recog- 
nized, by liberals and McCarthy alike, as a bona fide Communist 
regime, differing slightly if at all from the orthodox democratic 
centralism prescribed by Stalin. Defenders and detractors agree 
that China is a new and formidable Communist state whose four 
hundred and eighty-four million people bring the Communist 
world population up to an impressive total of seven hundred mil- 
lion. 

The informed public, therefore, now has a convenient pigeon- 
hole for Mao Tse-tung and Communist China, but where to put 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang? Some may try, without 
being very convincing, to decide by convenient corollary that if 
the Chinese Communists really do not have hearts of gold as the 
hopefuls of 1944-1948 thought, then we must have been mistaken 
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about the Generalissimo too. All the stories of corruption, purges, 
assassination, secret police, and inefficiency told about the Kuo- 
mintang regime must have been Communist propaganda. These 
people have tried to recapture the genuine admiration and re- 
spect inspired by Madam Chiang in 1942 as well as the great-man 
status of Chiang Kai-shek which placed him alongside Churchill 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt in the early part of the war. Somehow 
this effort has not succeeded, either on the emotional or on the 
intellectual level. 

Perhaps most thinking people have simply met this dilemma 
with despair. With a sigh for the discredited and ungrateful 
Communists—that is, ungrateful for all the gratuitous support 
given them by well-meaning Americans—friends of China at first 
resigned themselves with Dean Acheson to wait until “the dust 
settled.” As it failed to settle, year after year, an uneasy feeling has 
crept over them that maybe the Chinese just aren’t any good, after 
all. But for most of the inveterate China-supporters, which com- 
prise some 98 44/100 per cent of the American people, despair 
gives way to escape. Hasn’t China always assimilated her con- 
querors? What happened to the Mongols of Kublai Khan when 
they conquered China? Isn’t China the only nation in the world 
that has absorbed Jews? Look at the Manchus—after three hun- 
dred years, we'll admit, but look at them. Old China Hands can 
never see China permanently dominated by Russian Commu- 
nists, but then most of the Old China Hands can’t wait three hun- 
dred years either. 

But perhaps there is an out for the liberal intellectuals’ dilemma 
in another direction. It is just possible that a second look at the 
background of Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang may show 
that we misjudged them all along. Perhaps both the Rooseveltian 
concept of Chiang as one of the Big Four and General Stilwell’s 
characterization of him as “peanuts” are both American over- 
simplifications with little relevance to the facts of history. It 
stands to reason that the Generalissimo and his Missimo are both 
the same people they always were, with the same abilities and 
qualities of character now that they had when Congress and the 
public prints acclaimed them. If we swept away both the ac- 
colades and the excoriations, would a sober, realistic picture of 
Nationalist China emerge? 
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Probably not; but not many serious observers of the China 
scene have taken the trouble to recall that the reorganization of 
the Kuomintang and the rise of Chiang Kai-shek to power con- 
stitute the world’s first example of Titoism. 

For whatever it is worth, let us try to recapitulate the situation. 
It goes back to Sun Yat-sen and his repeated failures—over forty 
years, as he said—to accomplish a genuine revolution in China. 
When I first went out to China, Dr. Sun had his headquarters in 
a cement factory and the Chinese students spoke of him as a 
‘jaded idealist.’’ At the nadir of his hopes, Dr. Sun met Adolph 
Joffe, the Soviet ambassador, in Shanghai and was offered both a 
sure-fire revolutionary formula and material aid. The scales sud- 
denly dropped from Sun Yat-sen’s eyes and he saw the vision of 
a new China and a new army. 

To implement this historic meeting in Shanghai, two new and 
at that time unknown figures were introduced to the Chinese 
stage. The Russians selected Michael Borodin, University of 
Chicago alumnus and one-time union organizer in the Ford plant, 
as special adviser to Sun Yat-sen. Dr. Sun, in turn, selected Chiang 
Kai-shek as his personal representative to go to Russia and learn 
the techniques of revolution, both onthe military and the ideo- 
logical side. 

Young Chiang, whose previous experience outside of China 
had been confined to some four years in military training in 
Japan, left for Russia in August, 1923, via the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. According to his own subsequent statement, he had the 
red carpet treatment in the U.S.S.R. He carried letters of intro- 
duction to Lenin, Trotsky, and Chicherin. Lenin was already too 
ill to receive him on his arrival in Moscow, but he had long talks 
with Trotsky and Chicherin. He was given full access to the mil- 
itary schools, field maneuvers of the army, political and party 
training programs, and ideological and indoctrination techniques. 
He was in Russia something over four months, and on his return 
to China traveled with the Russian General Galen, later known 
as Bleucher, who masterminded the Nationalist military cam- 
paigns. 

On his return to China in December of 1923, Chiang Kai-shek 
found the reorientation of the Kuomintang in full swing. Borodin 
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was in Canton “broadening the base” of the party by the recruit- 
ment of students, laborers, and peasants and by the inclusion of 
the Chinese Communist party as a block; Ambassador Karakhan 
in Peking was inflaming intellectuals and liberals all over China 
by repudiating the ‘“‘unequal treaties” of the nineteenth century 
and offering to treat China as an equal. Sun Yat-sen was complet- 
ing his famous lectures on “The Three Principles of the People,” 
supplementing Abraham Lincoln’s ‘of the people, by the people, 
and for the people” with a Lenin-via-Borodin touch of socialism as 
the logical meaning of a government for the people. Communist 
literature filled the bookstalls and was read avidly by middle- 
school and college students. 

Chiang Kai-shek returned to this suddenly electrified Canton 
as the expert on Russia and was immediately named dean of the 
new Whampoa Military Academy just being formed outside Can- 
ton. Here he put his newly acquired Russian ideas into practice. 
General Galen and Michael Borodin worked closely with him and 
a flock of military instructors and political commissars from Rus- 
sia soon appeared on the staff. 

The cadet school was set up to indoctrinate as well as to drill. 
Fully half of the cadets’ time was devoted to ideological condi- 
tioning and political propaganda, and this part of the program was 
undiluted Communist fare. I recall, on one of numerous visits to 
the academy, the care which my Chinese Christian colleague took 
in translating the numerous slogans which appeared in large Chi- 
nese characters over doors and archways. Our guest was a visiting 
professor from Columbia University, who was impressed by the 
pious mottoes of “All men are brothers” and “What is more pleas- 
ant than to welcome a friend from afar?” My Chinese colleague 
knew full well, however, that I could read the Chinese characters, 
which said plainly, “Workmen of the world, unite!” and “The 
class conflict is inevitable.” When we came to “Religion is the 
opiate of the people,” the words stuck in my friend’s throat and 
he passed on without translating. 

On another visit to the Whampoa academy, I conducted a class 
of my university students through the institution. Before we left, 
we were asked to assemble in the auditorium under the huge 
mural painting, showing Viceroy Lin burning the opium and de- 
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fying the English imperialists in 1838. (Incidentally, and perhaps 
with a characteristic Communist disregard for historical fact, the 
painting showed Lin touching off a bonfire and a hundred-foot 
pile of opium chests going up in a beautiful blaze. Actually, the 
opium was mixed with lime and water and sluiced into the Pearl 
River.) Chiang Kai-shek appeared and introduced himself—the 
first time I had met him or even heard of him. He then addressed 
the students in a speech filled with references to world revolution 
and class conflict. He concluded the meeting by leading us per- 
sonally in rousing cheers of “Down with Imperialism,” Co-op- 
erate with the Soviet Union,” and “Long live Kuomintang-Com- 
munist unity.” 

During this period the organization of the Kuomintang was 
completely changed into the familiar pattern of pyramidal cell to 
Central Executive Committee and the periodic party congress ma- 
chinery of the Russian Communist party. The new party consti- 
tution was drafted by Borodin in English and was circulated 
privately among Americans in Canton in this form before it was 
translated into Chinese and Russian. This is the same constitution 
under which the Kuomintang operates today. 

After the death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, March 12, 1925, Chiang’s 
position in the Kuomintang and the new Nationalist army was 
rapidly enhanced. He continued in close co-operation with Boro- 
din and Galen through the first phases of the Northern Expedi- 
tion which set out from Canton in July of 1926 to conquer the 
northern warlords and unite China. This expedition succeeded 
through the now familiar Russian techniques—political commis- 
sars working closely with military commanders, a propaganda 
barrage laid down to soften up the people before military advance, 
intensive fifth column work by party workers in disguise, and 
constant indoctrination of both military and civilian personnel. 

It was in the midst of this campaign, which incidentally was 
incredibly successful, that Chiang broke with both the Russians 
and the Chinese Communists. This move was carefully planned 
and well timed, coming when Stalin was consolidating his power 
in Russia by liquidating the Trotskyite faction. Several Chinese 
Communist attempts at coups d’état and counterattack were effec- 
tively met in key cities in Central and South China. Every known 
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Chinese Communist was either killed or driven to the hills. Rus- 
sian Communists only escaped shooting if they were lucky enough 
to reach Siberia, as Borodin did with a few well-known American 
Communists. 

Now this is all accepted, but not necessarily familiar, historical 
fact, and the point in bringing it to attention now is obviously 
not to prove that Chiang Kai-shek was a Communist. He certainly 
never was. It is simply to remind ourselves that he came into 
power on a wave of Soviet-Chinese friendship at a time when the 
Kuomintang was actually Communist-led, and then broke loose. 
The point is that this happened so long before the break in Yugo- 
slavia that the elements of Titoism in the Chinese development 
of 1923 to 1927 have never been properly understood. What these 
elements of Titoism are, is essential to any understanding of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang down to the present time. 

When Chiang broke with Borodin and the Chinese Com- 
munists in 1927, the issue was nationalism. He was convinced 
that they threatened to seize both military and political power 
and eliminate the Kuomintang entirely. Communist attempts at 
coups and increasing Communist domination bore out this view. 
Borodin is reported to have told two Kuomintang members flatly, 
“The Kuomintang has died, and it is no longer a party.” Chiang 
wanted a national revolution to overthrow the warlords, unify 
China, and recover China’s sovereignty lost in the “unequal 
treaties.” After he recognized Russian aid and Communist collab- 
oration as a plot to subvert the national revolution, he bided his 
time until the internal situation in Russia made retaliation im- 
possible, and then he struck. Not only did Stalin not retaliate, but 
Borodin and the other Russians who fled China in 1927 were re- 
pudiated in Moscow as Trotskyites. 

This assertion of nationalism against Communist international- 
ism or Russian crypto-imperialism, whichever one prefers to call 
it, is one element of Titoism which Chiang Kai-shek anticipated. 
More important, however, for understanding subsequent develop- 
ments in China, are some of the other elements. 

For one, the Kuomintang has continued to operate as a one 
party dictatorship, like the Communist party. In China, this was 
called political tutelage and was ultimately to lead to a voluntary 
relinquishment of party control and the development of a two- 
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or multiple-party system. Actually, however, the transition was 
never made and the Kuomintang has continued under single-party 
domination. When elections were finally held in 1948, they were 
the familiar 98 per cent victory of the party in power. 

The Kuomintang has also insisted on party discipline, has at- 
tempted to create an orthodoxy of political ideology carried 
through newspapers, books, radio, school programs, and official 
party publications. The Communist pattern is obvious. 

Many of the things American journalists and political and mil- 
itary advisers found objectionable in Chungking during the war 
years would not have shocked them so much if they had seen them 
in the now familiar framework of Titoism. But, of course, Titoism 
was not to appear for another four or five years, and they could 
not be expected to be prophets. When these Americans saw youth 
corps, arbitrarily controlled military police, raids on campuses 
and student organizations, and the like, they cried Fascism. If they 
could have looked into the future or had understood the past, 
they might well have cried Communism or Titoism. 

But perhaps it is more pertinent to ask to what extent or in 
what respect Chiang Kai-shek is a Tito. Obviously, he is not, nor 
has he ever been, a Marxist, Leninist, or Stalinist. McCarthy might 
call him a Trotskyite by association and give him a rough time 
before an investigating committee, but I seriously doubt that he 
could make it stick. In this sense, then, Chiang Kai-shek is not a 
Tito. 

It is clear, however, that he has some proto-Tito aspects. He 
has clearly utilized Communist organization and techniques to 
further a national cause. As Russia is the only western country 
he has ever visited, the model of the U.S.S.R. is certainly always 
before him. Both his sons have been educated in Russia. His elder 
son, with prospects of being heir apparent, returned from Moscow 
in 1937 and with a Russian wife. He is now a potent military and 
political figure in Formosa. 

This line of reasoning is intended to explain some of the other- 
wise incongruous manifestations of Chinese government and pol- 
itics over the past decade. American observers who had been led 
to expect China to be a full-fledged democracy on the American 
model were shocked and disillusioned by what they saw in Chung- 
king and Nanking. If they had been more conscious—as, indeed, 
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some of them should have been—of the background and evolu- 
tion of the Kuomintang, there might have been more realism in 
both reporting and foreign policy. 

However, in pointing out a certain limited Titoism in the 
China situation, it should never be assumed that this is the only 
factor. Since neither the purged Kuomintang nor Chiang Kai- 
shek was Marxist, the Communist aspects were largely in the field 
of organization and special revolutionary techniques, which nat- 
urally carried over into government, which was under Kuomin- 
tang tutelage or dictatorship. After the break with Russia and the 
Chinese Communists, many new factors and influences came into 
China. Many aspects of genuine democracy were introduced, and 
in the Kuomintang certain factions, at least, worked honestly to- 
ward representative and responsible government. 

Equally great were the personal changes in Chiang Kai-shek 
himself. After a period of four years, during which he worked 
intimately with Communist leaders and advisers and was out- 
wardly and probably genuinely influenced by Communist tech- 
niques and ideologies, he made a sharp break. Although many 
effects of these influences have continued to the present, he too 
was open to many other influences and ideas after 1927. At the 
end of that year he married Mei-ling Soong, who had a long and 
strong Christian background and an excellent American educa- 
tion. Soon afterward, Chiang himself embraced Christianity and 
has remained a pious and devout practicing Christian. He has 
shown genuine interest in, although not always complete under- 
standing of, western democratic institutions. Especially in the war 
and post-war years he has accepted many American military ideas 
and organizational changes looking toward a more democratic 
people’s army. The marvel is not that elements of dictatorship and 
doctrinaire statism remain, but rather that so many democratic re- 
forms have been effected. 

If, then, we realize that China has already experienced a Tito- 
esque break with Moscow and Communism, one other considera- 
tion remains to be developed. Besides helping us understand and 
rationalize developments in China, this Tito interpretation of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang must necessarily affect our 
thinking, perhaps wishful thinking, regarding the prospects of the 
Communist government in Peking today. 
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One of the most persistent and inevitable speculations ever 
since the Communists came into power in 1949 has been the pros- 
pect of Mao Tse-tung’s becoming a Chinese Tito. British opinion 
has revolved about this and British policy has been directed to- 
ward weaning Peking away from Moscow by recognition and 
favor. Whole sections of Washington opinion have insisted that 
it is not a matter of if, but of when, China will make the break 
and what Russia could or would do about it. This speculation has 
increased since Stalin’s death and is now stepped up with the out- 
break in East Germany. How does the foregoing thesis affect this 
crystal-ball gazing? 

In the first place, it can be argued that China has had one Tito 
and is unlikely to develop a second. It can be pointed out that the 
present regime is thoroughly Communist, that the Chinese Com- 
munist party is in complete control. Certainly Chinese Commun- 
ist leaders are fully aware of the Chiang-Kuomintang precedent 
and would do everything possible to avoid its repetition. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that the fact that Chinese 
nationalism has established a precedent of using and then discard- 
ing Russian aid and domination, makes the repetition all the 
more likely. Certainly, the thought must always be present in the 
minds of patriotic Chinese within the Peking government and 
the Chinese Communist party. Perhaps the final determining fac- 
tor will be the character and personality of Mao Tse-tung as com- 
pared with that of Chiang Kai-shek. No one who has dealt with 
the latter is surprised that he had the courage and ability to break 
with Russia and get away with it. Personally, it is hard for me to 
imagine flabby, pasty-faced Mao Tse-tung, who has a striking re- 
semblance to Malenkov, having the intestinal fortitude to make 
such a break. It is even harder to imagine his succeeding. No, if 
there is going to be a second Chinese Tito, it must be someone 
other than Comrade Mao. 

Whichever way our prejudices and judgment lead us to eval- 
uate the prospects of a repetition of Titoism in China, one thing is 
sure. Russia has not forgotten the insubordination of Chiang Kai- 
shek and has not failed to take measures against its repetition. 
Even before the Communists came into power, Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, both political and military, were carefully class- 
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ified as Moscow men and China First men. There has been a 
steady and noticeable pressure to get the latter out of the way, of- 
ten by kicking them upstairs, and to replace them by reliable 
Moscow followers, usually restricted to the graduates of the Sun 
Yat-sen University of Moscow and to others of long residence in 
Russia. Chinese Communists who do not speak Russian are only 
second-class comrades. We may have forgotten that Chiang Kai- 
shek was once the fair-haired boy of the Comintern, but we can- 
not expect the men in the Kremlin to have such short memories. 


SONNET 
By WINSTON WEATHERS 


Eagles fly on dusty wings above 

These little lakes of captured blue. And birds, 
Of various kinds, collect their flight above 

The lay of the hills. Silence is the sound 

That wings across the distance of the day. 

Cattle, darker than the night, parade 

Across the hush of yellow grass. And we 

Are absolved from time. The years no longer pass. 


Until at last the little lakes become 

Like fields of clover in the setting sun, 

And eagles cry their way to sleep. The night 

Is welcomed by the cattle’s low. And we 

Accept ‘the mutable’ as truth, as now, 

With the move of the wind, the years begin to go. 
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Three poems 


ALICE MOSER CLAUDEL 


THE ANCIENT HOUSE 


Our friends seemed more elusive, 
The longer we searched. 

Songs of strangers wafted like smoke 
Over the stairs 

(And mocked by staccato ice against a glass, 
Derided by taxi-horns, 

Were fanciful so near to dust) . 

The dark stairs wound to questions 
Beyond our phrase. 

Guarding against a fall, 

A dusty lantern flickered on the wall, 
An amber eye. 

Our shadows, angular on the wall, 
Seemed firmly drawn, 

But shadows that were not ours, 
With the help of our traitor-hearts, 
Reclaimed the house. 

We suddenly stopped. 

And for a time 

Old life, new death were one.... 
As if by miracles of love 

Such mysteries were known. 


JOURNEY INTO STONE 


Stone and sorrow, heavy and light, 
Are figures of our contradictions. 
Buildings stare with sorrowful pride 
Though vacant windows are their eyes, 


And sorrow rises, step by step. 
Its cornerstone was long ago 
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Laid in the mind by forgotten things. 
Spring, the sorcerer, unveils it. 


Frightened by substantial shadow, 

I touch a wall’s assuring side. 

It does not feel as strong as sorrow 

That runs like blood through all my self. 


Stone dissolves and sorrow stays? 
Consider the stones on weedy hummocks 
Where cancelled sight and grieving stares 
Are all and only in their names. 


Perhaps my sorrow is not mine 

But that which moves since mind began, 
And stone became its truest symbol 
Known in the image of sorrowing Man. 


PERPETUAL MOTION 


Night is filled with noise of mechanical things, 
Zombies at noon that come alive by night. 

With rhythm like running water 

The cars glide over the street. 

One suddenly shakes, coughs, and stutters, 

But most of them flow 

With the locust’s simmering sound. 

Under the wearing heat, though I slow my steps, 
Bewitched creatures race that must not stop. 


The Gult-bound train, champing and neighing wildly, 
Blinks in darkness yellow, hypnotic eyes; 

A catlike bus, swimming by narrow gutters, 

Stuffs its hungry maw with silent mice; 

And the monster of myths, out on the dark river, 

The ferry, cloaked with fog, breaths like an aging man, 
Leaves and returns though its heart bursts with the strain. 


Even these walls reverberate its asthma. 
Heavy slumber wakes to its heaving pain. 
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Young veteran 


J. JOSEPH LEONARD 


Up the hill of the capitol grounds the four boys came, running, 
arms outstretched, whooping and swooping like a decimated flock 
of birds in fall time. 

Their narrow chests were encased in limp and faded shirts, and 
their hair was reckless and profuse. 

Half way up the hill they mounted a heavy wire bench and 
perched along its back, turning their heads quickly to watch the 
fast-flowing traffic or chatter among themselves about the camera- 
toting tourists or lolling lovers on the grass. 

“C’mon, you guys!” and one left his perch, and his pipe-stem 
arms churned the mile-high air. 

Like a covey of loud and ungainly birds they first circled, then 
came to rest upon one of the old field artillery pieces that point 
mutely but menacingly beyond the Civic Center, the city, into 
the blue-hazed mountains beyond. 

“Cah-boom!”’ one piped as he sighted down the barrel of the 
cannon, smooth and shiny from inquisitive caresses of many 
hands from many states. 

With the unpredictability of birds flocking in the fall, the four 
boys dipped and dived their way to the other cannon, scrambling 
over and clinging with thin fingers to its smooth-cold surfaces. 

“O.K., c'mon you guys, yuh all gotta die, see. You're spies or 
sumthin’ and I caught yuhs. So line up. An’ yuh can’t git away. 
I’m the fir’in’ squad. Who’s first?” 

“I am!” and one postured on the green down-slope before the 
cannon with its muzzle innocently immobilized high above his 
head. 

“One! Two! Three! Fire! Ra-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta!” and imaginary lead 
poured into a real heart. 

Without a sound the youthful spy in his faded blue denims 
wavered, twisted, collapsed on the grass. 

“Who's nex’?”’ 
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“Me!” 

‘‘Ra-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta!” spat out the executioner. 

Legs jerked convulsively, thin and sockless ankles showing bone 
white and bird-like. 

‘So yuh ain’t dead yet!” and dozens of imaginary bullets plowed 
into the almost still form before the cannon. 

Then it became still. 

“Yer nex’!” 

There was no comment. 

“C’mon. Whatsa matter, yuh yelluh?’ 

From the murmur of voices in the kitchen under the harsh 
light of the bare bulb his uncle’s voice cut through, and he saw 
the limp, pinned sleeve. “‘Whatsa matter, yuh yelluh,’ this joker 
in the foxhole with me says just before the signal.__.and so I let 
him have it. It was the last thing I ever done with my right arm.” 

He advanced on his executioner behind the cannon. His bony 
right fist shot out. 

“Hey, what’s the big idee?” said the executioner from where 
he lay sprawled on the grass behind the cannon. 

‘There was no answer. 

As the figure moved down the green slope away from the Capi- 
tol building, the right arm seemed to hang limply, uselessly. 


, 
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Two poems 


SANFORD EDELSTEIN 


IDEA OF A THEATER 


The scene unfolds in a tragedian’s 


make-believe a temple Doric 
columns perhaps the omen of a 
barking dog noble people on a 
noble stage noble actions and 


noble dreams 


Think of a dead 


king his wife in mourning his 
son once a warrior unable 
to fight the subjects have no 


desire to sing 


To make the play 


begin where all plays end to sit 
on a bare stage barren without 
belief 


Think of pushing forward 
of dreaming of performing actions 
as the dog howls above the wail 
of the professional mourners the 
bickerings of the oracular factions 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


Once upon a time 
happened 


strange things 


happened miraculously 


we believed in miracles and time 


had no word for fantasy 
we waited patiently 


a time 


once upon 
had 


faith in the fulfillment of each uttered 


prophecy 


and the accusing finger of 


God showed us our infamy 


‘Today 


our lives and our deaths are impersonal 


history 
on the sages 
time 


is our irony) 


prophecy of trees moving 
but not miraculously 


moved 


(Continued from page 124) 
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serves on the Scientific Advisory Com- 
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tive Service. 
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the Department of English at Cottey 
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so, Tiger’s Eye, and Prairie Schooner. 
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field, Vermont, where her husband 
teaches at Norwich University. She 
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Beloit Poetry Journal, California 
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An invitation 


The editors of THE CoLorapo QuarTERLY hope that some of the material in 
the magazine is provocative as well as interesting. If so, we should like to 
have from readers any comments, rebuttals, opinions, suggestions, etc. they 
wish to make. We plan to publish as many of your letters as our space re- 
quirements permit. Our first contribution of this type comes from Mrs. 
Bartlett T. Dewey of Portales, New Mexico, who sent us the following recol- 
lection after reading Professor Omer Stewart's article, “Why the Great Plains 
Are Treeless,” in THE COLORADO QUARTERLY (Summer, 1953). 


A note on Indian burning in western Colorado 


EvELYN Grow DEWEY 


As a young man in the early years of this century, my father herded cattle 
over most of the Grand Mesa area of Western Colorado. He was thoroughly 
familiar with the colorful high plateau which lies north of the valley of the 
Gunnison and whose streams feed that river. 

The mesa is crowned with a rimrock which supports only arctic vegeta- 
tion at timberline. Broad belts of Engelmann spruce and aspen trees band 
the upper half of the mountain. Below the quaking aspens, scrub oaks 
mingled with cedars and sage mark the lower section of the mesa. The vege- 
tation of this Transition Zone provides excellent browse for deer during the 
fall and early winter when the snows are too heavy for the animals on the 
higher slopes of the mountain. 

During the days of the Ute Indian occupation of the lovely valleys of the 
Uncompahgre and other lesser streams which flow into the Gunnison River, 
the deer drifted down the surrounding hills to the lower elevations—to the 
oak thickets—for winter feed and the comfort of the sunny open slopes. It 
was a theory of my father’s that the Indians used to burn off this oak brush 
every fall. He didn’t know the particular purpose of the burning, but it may 
have been to drive the deer to hunters who were killing animals for the 
winter’s supply of jerky and hides, or perhaps to encourage the growth of 
more grass and tender browse for ensuing seasons. 

The cowboys who looked after the cattle on the Grand Mesa pasturage 
often made camp at the edge of the “quakers” on Ward Creek or some of 
the other tumbling mountain streams. Around the campfire after supper, the 
men amused themselves by attempting to identify homes in the valleys far 
below by watching the lights flicker on as darkness fell. In those days, one 
could see out across the valleys from anyplace along the lower edge of the 
quaking aspens. A rider traveling through the oak thickets projected above 
the vegetation around him. His horse had no difficulty choosing a path 
through knee-high brush and little open grassy places. There was an un- 
obstructed view of that part of the slope. Now after more than a half-century 
of uninterrupted growth since the departure of the Indians, the cedars are 
fifteen to twenty feet tall and the oak brush has filled in and grown to make 
almost impenetrable thickets in places, so high that it is virtually impossible 
to see out. 
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